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The New Scholasticism 


A QuarrTerty Review or PHILOSOPHY 


Votume XXIV OCTOBER, 1950 Numser 4 
Cybernetics 
An Editorial 


HE TYPICALLY MODERN preference to know things 

only by controlling them has reached a new glory in the 
so-called mechanical brain. By means of delicate vacuum-tube 
techniques, very much like those of television systems, problems 
cast into the proper mathematical form can be fed into the 
machine, and the answers can be read off later with an amazing 
economy in time, effort, and accuracy. Even before research 
during World War II brought “mechanical brains” to a 
mature stage of development, there was a differential analyzer 
in existence that could integrate equations of such high and 
complicated orders that no practical paper-and-pencil solutions 
were known for the problems involved. Such a machine could 
solve in a few days problems that a single mathematician 
would take years to work out. — 

The so-called mechanical brain has become a model for what 
Norbert Wiener has termed cybernetics, the study of control 
mechanisms. Though Wiener is cautious in his claims for 
cybernetics, other scholars envision machines that will in time 
usurp the whole domain of human thought: the only obstacle, 
it is said, is size or complexity since a complete ** mechanical 
brain,” it is argued, would probably be as large as the Empire 
State Building. The machine, having relieved the work of 
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the body, is now being groomed to take over the work of the 
mind. Moreover, ‘‘ mechanical brains” already in existence 
can be equipped to correct for their own errors or to flash an 
appropriate signal when a mechanism inside becomes “ sick ” 
or malfunctioning. 

Cybernetics is a problem for contemporary philosophy, = 
the issues are clouded by the careless language used in the 
subject. Cybernetics is more than a problem. It is an oppor- 
tunity. The “mechanical brain” should be compared with 
immanent action, so that such important realities as self-motion, 
intelligence, and free will can be understood by contrast. Does 
a cybernetical device really repair itself? Does it reflect on 
itself and determine itself? And since correcting systems 
are auxiliary devices added to the main circuits, does a ‘‘ mech- 
anical brain” repair its own errors, like mind thinking of its 
own very self? In a completely cybernetical world, what could - 
error possibly mean ? 

Cybernetics is an opportunity for genuine philosophy. It is 
a strong reminder that modern man has never grasped the 
meaning of the machine and of its place within the totality 
of human life. Any machine is necessarily a “ mechanical 
brain,” only less elaborate; it is an extension of man. Where 
the body is relieved so is the mind, and where the mind must 
truly work, in the sense of aiming at something beyond itself 
in the order of useful goods, the body must struggle also in 
an intense way. There is no separating of machines into those 
which do the work of body and those which do the work of 
thought. Art imitates man, and man is a unit. 

Secular philosophy, especially through semantics, has been 
prepared to take a stand regarding cybernetics. In these days 
of ambition to communicate thought and even to control minds 
toward social and political objectives, cybernetics whether by 
name or not is likely to enjoy more and more attention, and 
genuine philosophy should explore it. 
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Farewell, Philosophy 
s8 by Pierre Conway, O. P. 
and George Q. Friel, O. P. 


ODAY, IN the purely rational sphere, if pronouncements 
of weight on the eternal verities are to be made, they are 

made, not by the philosopher, but by the scientist. If a philo- 
sopher wishes to be heard among the scientists, he must, so to 
speak, cling to the scientist’s coat-tails. Thus the most revered 
“philosopher ” in America today, John Dewey, seems to have 
attained to that eminence principally by affirming that there 
is no such thing as philosophy. There is only the scientific 
-method.* | 

For the rest, philosophy finds itself relegated to something 
called the “ Humanities,” no longer even meriting a distinctive 
division in the curriculum. Thus the University of Chicago 
divides the curriculum into the Divisions of the Biological 
Sciences, of the Humanities, of the Physical Sciences, of the 
Social Sciences.” Philosophy, undeserving of the title of science, 
finds itself in the Humanities along with art and literature. 
The same procedure is followed in college text-book catalogues, 
where philosophy is again classed among the “ Humanities” 
or bracketed with religion. | 

Not so long ago, it was customary to hear that “science ” 
needed “ philosophy.” It does not seem to need it anymore. 
What. science needs is the “ social sciences.” 

1“The method we term ‘scientific’ forms for the modern man .. . the 
sole dependable means of disclosing the realities of existence. It is the sole 
authentic mode of revelation.” Living Philosophies (New York, 1931), 
“ John Dewey,” p. 24. 

2 The University of Chicago, Summer Quarter, 1950, Announcement, p. 16. 

* Thus J. B. Conant contrasts physics and chemistry on the one hand with 
“social psychology or anthropology” on the other. For a well-rounded 


society he desires to see “ sociology, anthropology, and social psychology,” 
brought abreast of the experimental sciences. (The Atlantic Monthly, March, 
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It is true that the scientist is likely, upon completing his 
graduate studies, graciously to accept the title of Doctor of 
Philosophy. But this has no practical significance. It is like 
becoming a Knight of the Bath. The title is honorable, while 
the office is obsolete. Philosophers today are apparently 
expected to make their living as “ humanists.” Thus they 
write articles and books about other philosophers’ ideas some- 
what after the manner of essayists or literary critics. Or 
else they express in fine style a somewhat poetical belief in things — 
such as the Good, the True and the Beautiful, attained by a 
kind of dignified and harmless philosophico-religous experience. 
The only philosophers really to be reckoned with are those 
_who, like John Dewey, have determinedly abandoned “ meta- 
physics’ and embraced the “scientific method.” In truth, 
metaphysics is about all there is left to abandon. One looks 
in vain in philosophy curricula for such subjects as physics 
and psychology which once were considered philosophical. 
Even ethics has been pretty well taken over by the social sciences. 
And now logic seems to be departing to mathematics. What 
is left but metaphysics ? | | 

The case is not quite the same in Catholic colleges, which 
have somewhat stubbornly adhered to a full philosophy curricu- 
lum. But the plundering of philosophy is evident in the over- 
lapping of philosophy courses by courses in the “ sciences ” 
which treat of the same matter. Thus logic is duplicated, if 
not supplanted, by the “ scientific method ” in science courses. 
The philosophy of nature with its doctrines of matter and form 


1948, “ The Scientist In Our Unique Society,” pp. 47 ff.) This bringing- 
abreast consists, to a great extent, of ridding the social sciences of their 
vestiges of metaphysics, or philosophy. “The social sciences are just | 
emerging from a priori and deductive methods. Even today a good deal that 
masquerades under the name of social science is metaphysics as vbsolete 
in its approach as was Francesco Sizza’s logic against Galileo’s discovery 
of the satellites of Jupiter.” (Report of the President of the Rockefeller 
Society, 1938, as quoted by J. B. Conant in “ Education for a Classless 
Society,” Charter Day Address, University of California, March 28, 1940). 
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and quidquid movetur ab alto movetur is silently contradicted 
by physics courses with their mass and energy and First Law 
of Motion. Psychology, with its discussion of the vegetative, 
sensitive and rational soul is superseded by biology, whose 
text-books explain that the soul is not the object of scientific 
investigation.* Ethics, likewise, is to a great extent duplicated 
by sociology. -This is not surprising since in the eyes of con- 
temporary non-Catholic sociologists, the social sciences are 
intended to supplant traditional ethics.° Even though Catholic 
educators do not succumb to the pretensions of such sociologists 
to remake ethics, they must nevertheless have, in addition to 
ethics courses, some sort of sociology courses, especially if such 
courses are required for graduate work. This is not to disparage 
sociology courses but simply to indicate that much of their 
subject matter is traditionally the subject matter of ethics. 
In all this duplication of courses, it seems proper to mention that 
whereas text-books of scholastic philosophy do not as a rule 
warn the students against the pitfalls of all the “ scientific ” 
courses. in the curriculum, the science text-books rarely fail to 
omit in their introductions a sweeping denunciation of scholastic 
philosophy and all it stands for.° Even. the modest pretension 


““ Does a human have a soul? By definition a soul is an immaterial thing 
which cannot be seen, heard, felt, tasted or smelt. Therefore it cannot be 
investigated scientifically.” G. Hardin, Biology—Its Human Implications 
(San Francisco, 1949), p. 21. 

5“ There is no recognized discipline or science whose concern is the 
future of man. . . . Can we make ethics a science? Is it possible to 
abandon its present fundamental concepts and build a new discipline out 
of other concepts that refer to things that are objectively knowable .. .?” 
Hardin, op. cit., pp. 606, 621. 

«“... The great characteristic feature of our times .. . is the discovery 
of the stientific method. . . . The method consisted in not starting with 
@ priors postulates about the nature of reality ... in discarding likewise 
all intuitive axioms on the one hand and authority on the other, such as 
had been the foundation of the medieval scholasticism of Thomas Aquinas 
and his successors; and appealing by the experimental method to the 
tribunal of brute facts.” R. Millikan, as quoted in S. Brinkley, Principles 
of General Chemistry (New York, 1941), pp. 2-3. 
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of scholastic philosophy to call itself “ scientific ” is anticipated — 
by the science text-books which expressly restrict the use of 
the word “ science ” to that which can be seen, heard, felt, tasted 
or smelt.’ These rigid limitations are quietly overlooked when 
it comes to the “ queen of the sciences,” mathematics, but they 
are in the meantime sufficient to dispose of the scientific pre- 
tensions of scholastic philosophy. 

As is easily verifiable by consulting college catalogues, the 
philosophy curriculum in secular colleges has been reduced to 
little more than metaphysics, history of philosophy and logic. 
The importance attached to metaphysics may be seen by the 
fact the word has come to signify all that is intangible, unreal 
and especially unscientific. It is practically a synonym for 
this last word. The history of philosophy is attractive in the 
degree in which it is biographical and literary as befits a branch 
of the humanities. Logic requires a mathematician to teach it As 
philosophy continues to recede into the “ Humanities,” it does 
not seem too pessimistic to predict that it may eventually come 
to lose its identity altogether. Certainly it occupies no place 
in the plans of men like Dewey and Conant. How long will 
Catholic colleges be able to maintain full-fleged philosophy 
curricula in the face of increasing pressure from secular educa- 
tional standards which already leave no place for religion, let 
alone philosophy? It is at a time like this that one might well 
ask the awful question: Are philosophy departments really 
necessary? Certainly this unthinkable question must have 
occurred at unguarded moments to hard-pressed faculty members 
trying to fit philosophy into already overcrowded schedules in 
other fields. 

To consider such an indelicate question would seem especially 
inappropriate in view of the recent Thomistic revival. Although 


7 At the outset, it is necessary to appreciate the self-imposed limitations 
of Science. It deals only with material things, with things that can be 
reported on in an objective fashion, things that can be seen, heard, felt, 
tasted or smelt, and with no other.” Hardin, op. cit., p. 21. 
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this revival, as the recently published versions of St. Thomas 
indicate, has been devoted primarily to the theological aspects 
of his doctrine, nevertheless it has also lent a renewed luster 
to philosophy which purports to be Thomistic. In virtue of 
this, many philosophy departments and philosophy textbooks 
are currently engaged in recapturing the doctrines of the 
Angelic Doctor. But why not, then, in view of his re-established 
- authority, consult St. Thomas himself on the question of the 
survival of philosophy departments ? 

To put the question fairly: Since nearly all the subjects of 
the philosophy curriculum except metaphysics are already 
being treated in one way or another by other departments, and 
since it is these subjects as absorbed by other departments rather 

than as philosophy that are required by secular standards, would 
it not be advisable to think of eliminating philosophy as a 
separate branch? This certainly seems like selling out to the 
enemy, but it is interesting to speculate upon how such a 
proposition fits into the scheme of Thomistic philosophy. 
As has been seen, the present-day concept of the curriculum 
- appears to involve a division into the “ Humanities” and the 
various types of “Science.” Since the “ Humanities” are 
considered to include philosophy, the present-day division 
includes the philosophy-science division of yesteryear. If philo- 
sophy could in any way merit the name of “ Science ” it could 
fit somewhere into the category of the “ Sciences” which is 
sufficiently broad to embrace such things as sociology in the 
_ social sciences, as well as international relations, economics, 
education, and politics. But apparently it does not. It is 
therefore classed with literature, language—and occasionally 
religion—in something called the “ Humanities.” Whether 
or not the Catholic scheme embraces this division it is at least 
true to say that the Catholic scheme considers as orthodox and 
acceptable the implied division between “ philosophy ” and 
“ science.”’ 
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That this division is by no means as traditional as might 
appear evident from the fact that no such division exists for 
Aristotle and St. Thomas. For them, philosophy and science 
are simply two different names for the same thing.* For them, 
if philosophy is distinguished against anything, it is against 
that which is not science. Thus when Aristotle wishes to dis- 
tinguish between the philosopher, the dialectician—who will 
be seen to resemble the modern scientist—and the sophist, it 
is done on the basis that, whereas all in a sense consider every- 
thing, the difference between them is that the philosopher has 
science, the dialectician has probability and the sophist has 
appearance.” In other words, philosophy, according to the 
Aristotelian concept, cannot be distinguished against any other 
subject in virtue of its subject matter, since it considers every- 
thing, both in general, in metaphysics, and in particular, in 
its various branches. The sole basis of distinction is derived 
from the mode of knowledge, which in the case of philosophy 
is scientific, as deriving from demonstration, and in the case 
of other comparable disciplines is at best dialectical, that is, 
probable or tentative. Thus, whereas from an Aristotelian 
point of view a distinction between philosophy and that which 
is not science is quite intelligible, a distinction between philo- 
sophy and that which 7s science is simply fantastic. 

How then explain our contemporary “ philosophy-science ” 
distinction which even scholastics labor to sanctify? It is 

®Thus the three theoretical sciences, physics, mathematics and meta- 
physics, constitute theoretical philosophy. Cf. Comment. in Metaph. VI, 1.1. 

®“ Philosophus enim de praedictis communibus —ens et ea quae sunt 
entis — procedit demonstrative. Et ideo ejus est habere scientiam de 
praedictis, et est cognoscitivus eorum per certitudinem. Nam certa cognitio 
sive scientia est effectus demonstrationis. Dialecticus autem circa omnia 
praedicta procedit ex probabilibus; unde non facit scientiam, sed quamdam 
Opinionem..... A sophista vero differt philosophus ‘ pro haeresi,’ idest 
electione vel voluptate, idest desiderio vitae. Ad aliud enim ordinat vitam 
suam et actiones philosophus et sophista. Philosophus quidem ad sciendum 


veritatem; scphista vero ad hoc quod videatur scire quamvis nesciat.” 
Comment. in Metaph. IV, 1. 4. 
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certainly not of long standing. As late as the 17th century, 
when Kepler wrote of the heliocentric theory of Copernicus 
at the dawn of modern science, he praised the Roman Church, 
“ which had left the philosophy of Copernicus alone.*® Philo- 
sophy and science were still one and the same in the 18th 
century when the third edition of Newton’s Princigna, the bible 
_ of modern science, appeared in 1726 bearing the title Naturalis 
Philosophiae Principia Mathematica. But by the end of the 
18th century, Kant had changed all of that. Science had been 
parted from philosophy. | 

Kant in his Critique of Pure Reason and his Prolegomena 
divided reality into sense “ phenomena” and empirically ~ 
unobservable “ noumena,” the things in themselves. The mind 
grasps phenomena,” but not “ noumena.” Addressing this 
distinction to the three theoretical sciences constituting theoreti- 
cal philosophy, Kant concluded that the first two, physics and 
mathematics, since they dealt with phenomena might indeed 
be called sciences.*7 But metaphysics, since it had hitherto 
been supposed to attain an object, namely things in themselves, 
essences, which it did not attain, was, in its pre-Kantian state, 
not a science.** Kant then proceded to lay down certain con- 
ditions for a science of metaphysics which would be such, not 
in virtue of any certain knowledge of being, which is impossible, 


1° Joannis Kepleri Opera Omnia, ed. C. Frisch (Frankfort, 1859), II, 87. 

11“ We can know objects only as they appear to us (to our senses), not 
as they are in themselves. ... Things as objects of our senses existing 
outside us are given, but we know nothing of what they be in themselves, 
knowing only their appearances. ...”’ Prolegomena to any Future Meta- 
physics, ed. Paul Carus (La Salle, 1945), pp. 35, 43. 3 

12“ Though we cannot assume metaphysics to be an actual science, we 
can say with confidence that certain pure a priori synthetical cognitions, 
pure Mathematics and pure Physics, are actual and given.” Op. cit., p. 25. 

18 “ T venture to predict that the independent reader of these Prolegomena 
will not only doubt his previous science (of metaphysics), but ultimately 
be fully persuaded that it cannot exist unless the demands here stated on 
which its possibility depends, be satisfied; and, as this has never been 
done, that there is, as yet, no such thing as Metaphysics.” Op. cit., p. 3. 
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but solely in virtue of its grasp of certain necessary pon. : 
of thought. Kant never fulfilled these conditions, nor has any- 
one else ever bothered to—possibly because they too are impos- 
sible. The great result of his work was to convince his contem- 
poraries and their successors that there was no science of 
metaphysics and that the very best it could lay claim to would 
be a knowledge of the necessary conditions of the mind abstrac- 
ting from any genuine relation to objective reality. Hence 
the modern meaning of the word “ metaphysical ” as referring 
to knowledge which does not rely upon the accepted modes _ of 
knowledge, and whose cogency, if any, is strictly intra-mental.** 
Kant’s anathema upon metaphysics naturally brought about 
a problem concerning the three theoretical sciences, physics, 
mathematics, and metaphysics. Theoretical philosophy now 
became composed of two branches which were sciences, namely. 
physics and mathematics, and one which was not, namely 
metaphysics. How separate the sheep from the goat? 
Obviously it would be difficult to shear metaphysics of its title 
of “philosophy,” since that title seemed proper to metaphysics 
as such and to be only participated by the other sciences. Thus 
Aristotle is accustomed to refer to metaphysics simply as 
“philosophy ” and to refer to the other sciences as particular 
branches of philosophy such as “ rational philosophy,” “ natural 
philosophy,” “ moral philosophy,” ete. The word “ science,”’ on 
the other hand, referring as it does to the mode of knowledge 
rather than to subject matter, is equally applicable to physics 
and mathematics. Consequently, after the Kantian cleavage, 
metaphysics continued to be called distinctively “ philosophy,” 
if no longer “ science.”” Physics and mathematics, on the other 
hand, segregated from the now degraded metaphysics and there- 
fore from “ philosophy,” now acquired sole title to “ science ” 
*¢The odium of the word ‘ metaphysician’ was being felt even in Kant’s 
day: “ Let anyone judge for himself how a man of genius, if he were called 


a great metaphysician, would receive the compliment, which may be well- 
meant, but is scarcely envied by anybody.” Op. cit., p. 141. 
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as their own distinctive appellation. In the genesis of this 
_ distinction between “ philosophy ” and “ science,”’ it is perhaps 
important to note that it is not without its sinister overtones. 
For “ philosophy ” as now conceived meant not only a different 
branch from physics and mathematics, but, in view of the 
origin of the distinction, a branch which was specifically not 
scientific. | 

What have been the effects of this new distinction between 
‘ philosophers” and “scientists”? One effect would seem 
to be that even where the pre-Kantian concept of philosophy 
has been retained it has nevertheless been strongly affected by 
the post-Kantian concept of philosophy as a discipline confined 
essentially to the metaphysical and which, in relation to its 
previous partners, physics and mathematics, is characterized 
by being essentially non-scientific. Further traces of the 
Kantian influence may perhaps be detected in the contemporary 
scholastic gambit, whereby in order to render themselves 
independent of any of the strictures of contemporary science, 
some scholastic philosophers appear to rely heavily upon the - 
Kantian concept of metaphysics as a disciplime quite indepen- 
dent of any sensible experience.** Thus a popular distinction 
between natural science and natural philosophy divides the 
study of “ movable being,” their common subject matter, into 
a study of the sensible “ movable” for the scientist and non- 
sensible ‘‘ being” for the philosopher. However, for Aristotle 
and St. Thomas, no such distinction exists. Natural science 
and natural philosophy are one and the same.*® 

15“ As concerns the sources of metaphysical cognition, its very content 
implies that they cannot be empirical. Its principles must never be derived 
from experience. ... (It must be) a system, based on no data except 
reason itself, and which therefore seeks, without resting upon any fact, 
to unfold knowledge from its original germs. . .. The truth or falsity of 
metaphysical assertions cannot be discovered or confirmed by any experi- 
ence.” Kant, op. cit., pp. 13, 24, 19. 


16“ Naturalis enim philosophia de naturalibus est; naturalia enim sunt 
quorum principium est natura; natura autem est principium motus et 
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The consequences of any such a calculated retreat from the 
empirical appear to be disastrous. Whenever a scholastic 
philosopher undertakes to study movable being without its 
empirical aspects, his efforts are promptly derided by the 
experimental scientist as a study of dubious abstractions. The 
claim of the scientists, on the other hand, to be alone in contact 
with objective reality, phenomenal though it may be, is sustained 
by the fact that they deal, at least ostensibly, with objects which 
people can clearly see, with immediately known sensible, empiri- 
cal realities whose existence is incontestable. The “ being” 
in movable being as studied by the contemporary scholastic 
philosopher, and which is not the “‘ being” of metaphysics, is 
definitely not something which can be seen. Nor does such a 
“being ” appear to have any place in Thomistic philosophy.*® 

Even should a scholastic philosopher somehow make his 
“ philosophy,” as distinguished from “ science,’”’ respected, he 
is still at a tremendous semantic disadvantage. For while 
the word “ science,”’ as applied to the contemporary sciences, 
has retained, whether deservedly or no, much of the pristine 
vigor of its original connotation as “a certain knowledge of 
causes,” the word “ philosophy ” has become disastrously im- 
poverished. In losing its connotation of science, the knowledge 
of causes, it has become itself a lost cause. Today it is sufficient 
simply to emphasize the now conventional distinction between 
science and philosophy in order to confer upon any philosophical 
arguments the stigma of being non-scientific. The philosopher 
is thus doomed before he even opens his mouth.’ 
quietis in eo in quo est; de his igitur quae habent in se principium motus 
est scientia naturalis.” Comment in Phys. I, 1.1. 

a Nulla earum (i.e. scientiarum particularium) determinat de ente 
simpliciter, idest de ente in communi, nec etiam de aliquo particulari ente 
inquantum est ens.”” (Comment. in Metaph. VI, 1.1). “ Naturalis scientia 
speculatur accidentia entium, et principia, non inquantum sunt entia, sed 
inquantum sunt mota.” (Comment. in Metaph. XI, 1.4). 


*7 When Prof. Bridgman of Harvard, at the M.I. T. Convocation, wished 
to nullify Prof. Maritain’s plea for the recognition of philosophical values, 
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But the results of the divorce of “ science” from “ philo- 
sophy ” loom even more disastrous for the world at large. 
Because of it, some of the more recent products of science, 


such as the atomic bomb and its anticipated descendent, the 


hydrogen bomb, have begun to give their progenitor something 
_of the air of an acephalous monster. Since science is restricted 


to the physical and mathematical realm, there is indeed a science 
of the production of such bombs, but there is no longer any 
science, such as a science of ethics, concerning the use of such 
bombs.. The scientists seem a little disappointed that after they 
have impersonally and expertly constructed such engines, there 
should now be such universal confusion and uncertainty as to 
what to do with them. They feel that the moralists have not 
kept pace with science. They do not seem acutely conscious 


of the fact that the current ineptness of moralists and politicians 


is directly traceable to the denial of any scientific value to 
ethical standards, subsequent to the restriction of certain knowl- 
edge solely to the sphere of physics and mathematics. They 
do not seem to realize that it is their own definition of science 
that forbids any scientific, i.e. certain and objective, moral 
judgments. To attain such a certitude it is necessary either 
to restore to supra-physical standards their objective, scientific 
validity, or to eliminate such standards entirely as metaphysical 
relics. Enlightened liberalism continues to prevent the former 
course, while the remnants of intellectual integrity and ae 
scruples continue to block the latter. The latter course has, 


however, been adopted by the followers of Marx in all its. 


logical rigor. Not only the making, but the role of atomic and 
hydrogen bombs are contemplated as purely scientific processes 


he employed the simple expedient of stating that he was interested only in — 


that which could be dealt with scientifically. In pre-Kantian times, such a 
remark would have appeared irrelevant. But in post-Kantian times, it 
draws immediate attention to the supposed fact that if one’s adversary’s 


- arguments are philosophical, they are also by that very fact non-scientific. 


(Cr. Time, April 11, 1949. p. 27). 
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in the physical order. While the known “ scientific ” devotion 
of the Marxists in such matters is hardly a source of consolation, 
they must be given credit for pursuing the Kantian distinction 
to its bitter end. They accept in all its amplitude the thesis 
that only the physical is known to exist and that any speculation 
concerning supra-sensible ultimates is vain and futile conjecture, 
and act accordingly. | | 

If the foregoing is true, then the present-day distinction 
between ‘philosophy ” and “science” is more than a con- 
comitant of the sorry state of the former and the dangerous | 
anarchy of the latter. It is, in virtue of the mental attitude 
that it represents, the direct cause of them. Unless science is 
seen to transcend the purely phenomenal, and the three theoreti- 
cal sciences are restored to their organic unity as theoretical 
philosophy, this situation will continue to persist. Needless 
to say, this involves the elimination of the distinction between 
something called philosophy,” and something called “‘science.”’ 
In this sense the evolution of thought which is making the 
separate existence of philosophy increasingly more untenable 
is a good thing. In this sense we are glad to say: “ Farewell, 
philosophy.” 

The distinction between “science” and “ philosophy” is 
barely a hundred and fifty years old. It has been suggested 
that it stems directly from a highly successful but intrinsically 
disastrous attempt on the part of Kant to destroy the organic 
unity of the theoretical sciences. That such a distinction is 
artificial may be seen from the fact that while certain philo- 
sophers labor dutifully to preserve and explain it, it is meaning- 
less. Men in the vanguard of modern thought today, such as 
Professor Dewey and President Conant no longer recognize 
it. As scientists, they claim for science the whole field of human 
thought. Recognizing, veritate coacti, the organic unity of the 
three theoretical sciences, men like President Conant are now 
demanding, in fact if not in words, that the physical and mathe- 
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matical sciences be completed by their own metaphysics, a 
science of man as the ultimate. President Conant assigns this 
role to the social sciences. However, there are not lacking those 
who also frankly call it a metaphysics.** 

That such a process is actually taking place, whether con- 
sciously or not, may be seen by the fact that higher mathematics 
is already reaching up into the metaphysical realm. Thus pure 
mathematics is today examining and evaluating such principles 
as the principle of contradiction and the principle that the 
whole is greater than the part.*® Although the conclusions 
are as disastrous as ever, namely that these principles are 
neither self-evident nor necessary, nevertheless it is clear that the 
mathematicians are now treating the subject matter of meta- 
physics.*° What better proof is there of the organic unity of 
the three theoretical sciences than the fact that, despite Kant’s 
pruning away of metaphysics as a science, the remaining sciences, 
despite his interdict, are once again growing their own meta- 
physics ? 


The same phenomenon may be seen also from the point of 


= (This new science) must rest on a few fundamental concepts ex- 
pressed in universal principles applicable to all kinds of systems. ... 
A wave of theoretical clarification, based on the universal principles 
confirmed in physics, would thus pass from fundamental physics through 
molecular physics to biology and on toward the mental and social sciences. 
The unified science would be closed and perfected at one end, and be 
steadily extended in clarity and scope toward the science of man. . 
The new unified science will therefore itself represent more than science, 
and might be called a meta-science, or even a metaphysics. ... No ideology, 
whether secular or religious, would be capable of surviving into the twenty- 
first century .which could not display its conformity to the new science. 
On the view presented here, the unified science would ultimately constitute 
the only universal authority.” Lancelot Law Whyte, “ Scientific Thought in 

_ the Coming Decades,” Harper’s, November, 1948, pp. 45-46. 
19 Cf. Sir James Jeans, Physics and Philosophy (New York, 1943), pp. 
93 ff; M. Richardson, Fundamentals of (New York, 1941), 

pp. 408 ff. 

zo“ . . Prima principia (sunt), ut non esse simul affirmare et negare, 
et quod omne totum est majus sua parte, et similia.” (Comment. in 
Metaph. II, 1.1). “. . . Haee principia de consideratione philosophi sunt.” 
(Comment. in Metaph. IV, 1.5). 
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view of the metaphysics which Kant separated from the sciences. 
Scholastic philosophers, in continuing to cling to metaphysics, 
could not cling to metaphysics alone. Thus, just as contempor- 
ary science has sent an offshoot of its own up through mathe- 
matics into metaphysics, so scholastic metaphysics has sent 
an offshoot of its own, commonly called cosmology, into the 
realm of contemporary science. The result of the “ science- 
philosophy ” distinction has not been two parts which comple- 
ment each other. Due to the organic unity of the theoretical 
sciences, each of the separated parts has proceeded to grow its 
own complement. Hence a metaphysics which has produced 
its own ‘‘ metaphysical” brand of physics and a physics and 
mathematics which have produced or are producing their own 
“scientific ” brand of metaphysics. Where the full scholastic 
curriculum is maintained this has already resulted in a dupli- 
eation of courses consisting, for example, on the one hand of 
scholastic cosmology and on the other of Newtonian physics. 
Where higher mathematics are included it must also result in 
a duplication of the treatment of first principles by pure mathe- 
matics on the other hand and metaphysics on the other. And 
these courses are not merely duplicated, they are at many points 
in intrinsic contradiction with each other. Thus, where cos- 
mology teaches that whatever is in physical motion is moved by 
another, the First Law of Newton in physics teaches that a 
body in motion does not require a mover. Where metaphysics 
teaches that the principle, ‘‘ The whole is greater than the part,” 
is self-evident and necessary, higher mathematics teaches that 
“A set is infinite if it is equivalent to a part of itself.” 

What then of those patient supporters of the “ philosophy- 
science ”’ distinction who expect that, someday, “science” will 
come to recognize the need of “ philosophy”? It would seem 
that “ philosophy ” is going to be like a bride left waiting at 


the altar, since “ science” is already rearing a lady of its own © 


choice to supplant “ philosophy.” To put it brutally, the 
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pretensions of metaphysics to sit in judgment upon all the 
sciences are equally matched by the pretensions of “ science ” 
to sit in judgment—at least eventually—upon the whole realm 
of human endeavor. For this it is readying its own metaphysics. 
A preview of such a millenium may be had in the Soviet sphere 
where the complete subjection of all things to a “ scientific ” 
viewpoint is already supposed to be well under way. 

It would seem only realistic to recognize that of the two 
artificial segments created by the ‘“‘ philosophy-science” dis- 
tinction, it is, alas, “‘ philosophy ” which is destined to wither 
on the vine. Even though its prerogatives are staunchly main- 
tained in Catholic colleges, its eminence elsewhere as seen by 
its present-day status as a sub-division of the “ Humanities,” 
appears steadily on the wane. The wise philosophers are 
climbing on the scientific bandwagon. Meanwhile the decline 
of “ philosophy ” outsige of Catholic colleges and the growing 
bloom of “ science”’ is by no means unfelt in Catholic confines. 
It would seem at least of opportunistic value to imitate the trend 
by conferring upon “science,” even in Catholic colleges, the 
academic pre-eminence once enjoyed by “ philosophy,” and 
relegate the latter to a subordinate position. One might even 
go farther and eliminate the existence of a separate philosophy 
department entirely. Such a proposal may seem like rankest 
heresy but it is a madness not without its method. 

One of the results, for better or for worse, would be to elimin- 
_ ate the uneasy and overlapping co-existence of “ philosophy ” 
and “science.” It would also place a college even daringly in 
advance of modern trends. It is the purpose of this paper to 
show that such a move, despite its apparently radical aspects, 
could be made actually not the destruction of philosophy but 
the restoration of philosophy to its full prerogatives, if not 
in name, at least supereminently in fact. It would be not 
only a daring move but, according to the present thesis, a 
fruitful return to Aristotle and St. Thomas. 
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Accordingly to the concept of Aristotle and St. Thomas, 
physics, mathematics and metaphysics constitute an organic 
unity called theoretical philosophy, or, equally well, theoretical 
science. If such unity could be integrated into a present-day 
science department, the devil of the mutually disastrous “ philo- 
sophy-science ” distinction would be exorcized and true philo- 
sophy, no longer compromised by its traditional title become a__ 
semantic liability, would now receive a renewed respect as 
“science.” The students who yawned at matter and form as © 

i superannuated scholastic standbys would now thrill to them 
as the components of a unique and daring scientific theory. The 
philosophy professor, now a science professor, would preface 
his remarks by the magic words “It has been scientifically 
shown that...” There are other delightful possibilities too 
: numerous to mention. | 
But is not such project merely a dream? Certainly no 
contemporary scientist would even consider the intrusion of 
metaphysics into his sacred domain. But what of Thomistic 
physics? The scientist at least recognizes it as an obstruction 
in his path. It would therefore be interesting, as a test case, 
to see if Thomistic physics could not possibly be fitted into the 
i scheme of modern physics. The objections to such a procedure 
will therefore be considered somewhat in detail. | 
The first objection might be derived from the philosophers 
themselves, namely those who maintain that the distinction 
between philosophy and science is that philosophy studies all 
beings from their highest causes while science studies them 
from their proximate causes. Thus Thomistic physics or 
philosophy of nature—sometimes called cosmology after Kant’s 
mentor, Christian Wolff—could not be unified with contem- 
porary physics. One answer to this might be that since sciences 
are distinguished by their objects, the study of the same object 
according to its proximate and highest causes would not result 
in two distinct disciplines. But first of all one might ask where 
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this distinction comes from. It certainly does not seem to come 
from Aristotle and St. Thomas who state that in a given genus 
a science studies the causes from the highest to the lowest, 
thereby including that which, according to the distinction, is 
both philosophy and science. This is evident in St. Thomas’ 
statement of the causes which are the concern of natural 
philosophy.”?. The distinction therefore is not between philo- 
-sophy and science, but between metaphysics and physics. Where- 
as both agree in the study of ultimate causes, they differ in 
that the object of metaphysics is knowledge of the absolutely 
highest causes of being im general, the object of physics is the 
knowledge of the highest causes of material being. Thomistic 
physics on the other hand does not differ from contemporary 
physics inasmuch as Thomistic physics is likewise a study of 
material being through its proximate causes. — 

The only remaining way of distinguishing Thomistic physics 
from contemporary physics would be to assign to it a different 
object. Since modern physics has been sniping away at Thomis- 
tic physics since the 17th century this would seem to be a prudent 
move destined to put Thomistic physics out of reach of its adver- 
saries, and it has been made. Thus it has been proposed that 
the study of movable being be divided up into a study of 
‘“‘movable”’ and “ being.”” The empirical, sensible aspects of 
the ‘“‘ movable ” will be left to the scientist, while the entitative 
aspects of the ‘‘ being ”—-which appears suspiciously to resemble 
the Kantian Ding an sich—will be left to the philosopher. As 
usual the philosopher seems to get the worst of the deal. While 
the scientist finds his “ movable” perfectly obvious, the philo- 

21 Tune quilibet opinatur se cognoscere aliquid, cum scit omnes causas 
elus a primis usque ad ultimas. ... Dicit autem (Aristoteles) usque ad 
elementa, quia id quod est ultimum in cognitione est materia.” (Comment. 
in Phys. I, 1.1). “. . . Oportet in rebus naturalibus procedere usque ad 
causam supreman.” (Op cit., II, 16). “. . . Manifestum est quod hoc 
observandum est nobis circa generationem et corruptionem et omnem 


naturalem mutationem, ut cognoscamus causas, et reducamus unumquod- 
que de quo quaeritur propter quid in proximam causam.” (Op. cit., II, 1.5). 
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sopher seems to have some difficulty in distinguishing the 
“being ”’ in movable being which is not the “ movable,” from 
the being of metaphysics. Nor does he receive much encourage- 
ment from St. Thomas.** In this distinction St. Thomas appears 
to have gone over to the side of the enemy, preferring with the 
scientist to study movable being not as being, but as movable. 
Since the Thomistic philosopher of nature studies the proxi- 
mate causes of the material being perceived by the senses, why 
should the scientist not admit him to his company? But the 
scientist has reasons of his own for debarring the philosopher. 
The philosopher studies material being in general, in the 
abstract, whereas the scientist studies concrete, particular 
material beings. But this is both a misconception of the object 
of the philosophy of nature and an illusion on the part of the 
scientist. | | 
In view of the conception that philosophy studies things 
in general, in common, and from a lofty point of view, whereas 
the scientist is considered to deal with concrete, sensible, indi- 
vidual entities, it would seem that “‘ movable being in common ” 
was the appropriate subject of the philosophy of nature. In 
the conception of some, this movable being in common would | 
appear to be abstracted not only from the individual but from 
the sensible and empirical aspects of movable being as well. 
But in the Thomistic conception, ‘ movable being in common ” 
is not the object of the philosophy of nature, but rather the 
object of the first and general section of the philosophy of nature. 
The object of natural philosophy is simply “ movable being ” 
as such. Since human knowledge proceeds from the general to 
the particular, in the study of movable being one will first study 
22 Naturalia autem esse, est per se notum, inquantum naturalia sunt 
manifesta sensui.” (Comment. in Phys. II, 1.1). “Nulla earum (i.e. 
scientiarum particularium) determinat de ente simpliciter, idest de ente 
in communi, nec etiam de aliquo particulari ente inquantum est ens.” 
(Comment. in Metaph. VI, 1.1). “ Naturalis scientia speculatur accidentia 


entium, non inquantum sunt entia, sed inquantum sunt mota.” (Comment. 
in Metaph. XI, 1.4). 
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its general characteristics and then the particular species of 
movable being.** Since the study of the philosophy of nature 
rarely goes beyond the study of material being in general, the 
‘study of material being in common has perhaps come to be 
identified with the object of the philosophy of nature. It is 
clear, however, that the words in communz do not refer to the 
object of the science, but rather to that introductory part of the 
science where the object is treated in its generic aspects before 
the particular species of material being are studied. In fact 
the object of the philosophy of nature is anything but movable 
being in common. Its object is ultimately the particular species 
of material being to which the study of material being in 
general is only a necessary introduction.** That which is 
known generically is known first and confusedly; that which 
is known specifically is known ultimately and distinctly.” 
Since the object of science is not intentions of the mind, but 
things, obviously the object of the philosophy or science of nature 
cannot be the genera of material beings, which do not exist 
outside the mind, but the actual species of material things 
which are perceived as the essences of concrete material sub- 
stances.** It is thus possible and correct to say that the object 
of the Thomistic philosophy or science of nature is the really 


23 “ Necessarium fuit quod praemitteretur in scientia naturali unus liber 
in quo tractaretur de iis quae consequuntur ens mobile in communi. .. . 
Sequuntur autem ad hunc librum alii libri scientiae naturalis in quibus 
tractatur de speciebus mobilium.” (Comment. in Phys. I, 1.1). 

24“. . . Necesse est primo dicere communia, et postea speculari ea quae 
propria sunt circa unumquodque, sicut in principio libri dictum est.” 
(Comment. in Phys. II, 1.12). 

25“ Species . . . sunt. notiores secundum naturam, perfectiores 
existentes et distinctam cognitionem habentes: genera vero sunt prius nota 
quoad nos, utpote habentia —- in potentia et confusam.” (Com- 
ment. in Phys. I, 1.1). 

26“ Sunt autem scientiae de rebus, non autem de speciebus, vel intentioni- 
bus intelligibilibus, nisi sola scientia rationalis.” “. . . Quidditates rerum 
non sunt aliud a rebus nisi per accidens; utpota non est idem quidditas 
hominis albi et homo albus; quia quidditas hominis albi non continet in se 
nisi quod pertinet ad speciem hominis.” (Comment. in De Anim. III, 1.8). 
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existing species or form of a really existing material thing 
perceptible to the senses. The species is studied not as a form 
apart from the material thing but as a real form im the material 
thing. 

But here the scientist may object that he goes even further. 
He studies not only the essential form but also that form as it 
is surrounded by its sensible individuating accidents. In other 
words, he studies, not the species alone, but the sensible indi- 
vidual. This is an illusion on the part of the scientist. It is 
true that his knowledge, like that of all men, including the 
philosopher, is derived from sensible, concrete individuals, but 
the sensible concrete individual is not the object of his science, 
for the simple reason that there is no science of individual 
' material characteristics. This may be seen clearly from the fact 
that when physics talks about the laws of falling bodies, it is 
not talking about some particular body such as that dropped 
by Galileo from his tower, but about any body which fulfils the 
definition. The chemist does not write a book about some 
particular atom of hydrogen with a pet name, but about any 
atom of hydrogen. Thus if the student who dissects a dead cat 
thinks that he is being much more realistic than the philosopher 
who speculates on life he is simply deluding himself. What- 
ever scientific knowledge he derives from his activities will be | 
such only if it is applicable to any cat, which thus automatically 
excludes from his science the particular charms peculiar to thts 
eat alone, such as the exact length of his whiskers, and exactly 
how many mice he eats in a year. | 

Where does the scientist err? He errs in confusing the mental 
universal and the sensible singular with genus and species. 
Because he studies particular species of material being, such 
as the living, or the non-living whereas the philosopher often 
confines himself, if unjustifiably, to the study of material 
being in general, he is under the illusion that he is studying 
the sensible singular while the philosopher is concerned with the 
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mental universal. Actually, both the scientist and the philo- 
sopher derive their knowledge from sensible individuals, but 
in the sensible individual study not that which is individual 
but what is universal. The sole distinction between them in 
this respect is not one of object, but of genus to a subordinate 
species. 

It is precisely in this respect that Thomistic philosophy of 
nature finds its proper place within natural science. Until very 
recently there has been nothing resembling a general science 
of material being in modern science. Each science has confined 
itself to a specific aspect of material being, such as biology 
to the living, chemistry to the elements of matter, physics to the 
quantitative aspects of matter, etc. But there has been no 
science of material being in its general and universal aspect. 
This is definitely a scientific as well as a methodological error. 
Since human knowledge invariably proceeds by nature from 
the general to the particular in the sense that one knows things 
in general before particular types of things, as one has prior 
knowledge of the distinction between an animal and a stone 
before the knowledge of what, among animals, distinguishes 
man from the brute, so it is impossible to know a thing clearly 
without proceeding from genus to species. Thus a science which 
_ gets out to define ‘ animal ’ without having previously established 
what ‘ life’ in general is, and which attempts to define ‘ life’ 
without having established what ‘ material being’ in general 
is, is simply deluding itself as far as real science goes. Obvi- 
ously one cannot know what some species of material being, 
such as an animal, is, if one does not know what material being 
itself is. The same anomaly is visible in those divisions of the 
_ philosophy of nature which divide it into a study of the non- 
living and a study of the living. Both of these are studies of 
species of material being, and if species are defined by genus 
plus specific difference, where does one first study the genus, 
material being ? ; 
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Recently, just as mathematics has moved toward metaphysics, 
so the physical sciences have moved toward a general science of 
material being. This is evident in the contemporary studies 
of motion, space, time, all characteristics of material being 
in general. It is also evident in the researches into the basic — 
elements of material being. But whereas the contemporary 
concentration upon such matters is fairly recent, such a general 
,Science of nature has never ceased to exist in Thomistic philo- 
sophy, which, not restricted solely to a search for the material 
cause of material being, extends to all four causes, and which 
already contains well-developed doctrines on motion, infinity, 
space, time, etc. Needless to say, the scientist is not going 
precisely to welcome the intrusion of the Thomistic philosopher, 
but he cannot deny that the Thomistic philosopher of nature is 
treating exactly, the same object and the same problems. There 
is a place for him if he can get in. This does not mean, of 
course, that the Thomistic science of nature is restricted solely 
to the general. It is intended to extend likewise to the parti- 
cular sciences. But it is the realm of a general science of 
nature, which still does not clearly exist in the present scheme 
of physics, that it has the most obvious opening. -Likewise 
this would have to be the starting point of such a unification, 
since Thomistic science would have to establish itself in the 
general plane before being felt in particular branches. 

There is one last supposed point of divergence that the 
scientist might bring against the philosopher. The scientist 
is practical while the philosopher is speculative.. But this would 
seem to be traceable to another illusion of the scientist. It is 
only too evident today that the top men in science are not men 
with test-tubes or microscopes, but men with pencil and paper. 
Men such as Oppenheimer or Bridgman disclaim their prime 
concern is the making of “ gadgets.” They define the end of 
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science as knowledge or understanding.”” They demand that 
the value of science be assessed upon its ability to attain knowl- 
_ edge independent of any practical result of its researches. The 
Institute of Advanced Studies at Princeton responds to this 
ideal. Here again it is seen that the scientist, as conceived under 
optimum conditions, in no wise differs from the philosopher, 
and anyone who resorts to the speculative-practical gambit is 
either a sophist or ignorant of the pronouncements of science’s 
chief spokesmen. Such a distinction is in the same order as 
the statement that science is confined solely to the sensible 
material order, which would require the exclusion of no less 
than the “queen of the sciences,” mathematics, whose most 
distinguished proponents today not only remove it from the 
realm of the immediately sensible, but even from the realm 
of quantity. It is by doing this, incidentally, that they are 
gradually constituting themselves metaphysicians, once the 
unpardonable sin. The pure mathematician would be horrified 
if one should identify his “ points” and “lines” with those 
of nature. His points and lines are essentially undefined in 
terms of reality! | 

This new emphasis of modern science upon the speculative 
has resulted in the rise of “ theoretical science.” It is the 
theoretical scientists, such as the theoretical physicists, who are 
today considered the wise men of science. In developing the 
theoretical sciences, however, the point of view of the practical 
sciences has been retained. The distinction between theoretical 
and practical science is not new. It was first elaborated by 
Aristotle. The end of the theoretical sciences was the truth, 
sought for itself; the end of the practical sciences was some 
work derived from the truth of the theoretical sciences.7* But 

27 Professor Bridgman, in his M. I. T. Convocation address, speaks of “ the 
purpose of the scientist, which may be broadly described as understanding.” 

28 Cf. M. Richardson, op cit., pp. 24-34. 

2°“ Theorica, idest speculativa, differt a practica secundum finem, nam 


finis speculativae est veritas: hoc enim est quod intendit, scilicet veritatis 
- eognitionem. Sed finis practicae est opus.” (Comment. in Metaph. II, 1.2). 
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the rise of modern science was not based upon any demonstra- 
tions of truth, but rather upon the highly practical claim that it 
worked. Eventually the point of view that if something was 
true it would work was reversed to the point of view that if 
something worked it was true. Modern science is thus erected 
to a great extent upon an enormous fallacy of consequence. 
Why was Newton’s First Law of Motion true? Because it 
gave answers that worked. Why is the infinite traversable? 
Because Achilles is seen to catch the tortoise. In a word 
~ modern science does not. seem to be acutely aware of the fact 
that although true premisses can only give true results, true 
results do not necessarily guarantee true premisses. It is, 
however, aware of the fact that many of its practical results, 
once obtained by one set of premises, are equally obtainable by 
another, even contradictory, set of premisses. Consequently 
it has come to consider the absolute truth of premisses as 
permanently elusive and has determined to content itself with 
always provisory, always revisable hypotheses, while making 
workability the supreme criterion. This point of view has been 
carried into the theoretical sciences where now not truth, but 
the productivity of the principle is the test. Thus the most 
definite certification of the relativity theory is based upon 
its ability to account for such things as the advance of the 
perihelion of Mercury. Since such theories are what Einstein 
ealls “‘free creations of the human mind,” the theoretical 
scientist is free to create whatever theory he wishes provided 
it is capable of explaining some natural phenomenon.*® Even 
where the theoretical scientist rejects any requirement that his 
theory work in the practical order, he neverthelesss continues 
to justify his theory not by any pretense of truth, considered 
unattainable, but by the logical consistency of his conclusions. 
Thus the fruth of the original premisses is not in question, 


*° A. Einstein and L. Infeld, The Evolution of Physics (New York, 1942), 
p. 33. | | 
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justification is rather from the fact that the conclusion is 
worked out logically from the premisses. 

This point of view is not to be discouraged in the practical 
order, which is primarily concerned with production rather than 
with the attainment of truth. Thus it matters little whether 
one navigates by the Ptolomaic or the Copernican theory. But 
it is certainly dangerous when erected into a universal principle. 

Modern science certainly did not lean to the unattainability 
of truth from the start, but when some of its generalizations 
which were too speedily accepted as true, such as the separate 
principles of the conservation of mass and the conservation of 
energy, proved to be obsolete, it precluded future finger-burning 
by disclaiming any absolute truth for scientific principles. 
Erected into a universal principle—and the march of science 
is certainly towards a universal outlook—this means that the 
sole test of any principle is whether or not the deduction logically 
derived from it works. The truth of the principle is not con- 
sidered: This is pragmatism at its best, a pragmatism which 
is most logically carried through in the tactics of dialectical 
materialism, where the deed is the ultimate criterion of practical 
truth. What, according to such a viewpoint, is the justification 
for a war? The justification for a war will consist in the war 
being won. What is the justification for killing a man? The 
justification for killing a man will consist in the fact that if the 
man is killed, that should be. ; 

Because the final tribunal of truth has come to consist in the 
work, in the practical, the meaning of the word ‘ theoretical ’ 
has gradually shifted from meaning ‘concerned with truth’ 
to mean ‘ concerned with logical consistency.’ The very word 
‘theory,’ which to Aristotle meant ‘ the consideration of truth,’ 
now means ‘ the consideration of that which is at best possible.’ ** 
But is the truth incompatible with the practical results of 
science? Just as true results may accidently derive from false 


31“ De veritate quidem theoria.” (Comment. in Metaph. II, 1.1). 
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premisses, they must invariably derive from true premisses. 
Thus a theoretical science whose end was truth would be equally 
as productive of results in the practical order as one abstracting 
from truth. It would be even more so, since true results follow 
naturally from true premisses, whereas they follow only 
accidentally from false premisses, or premisses which are 
employed without any strict reference to their objective truth 
or falsehood. Would such a conception of theoretical science 
be less scientific? Actually it would be more so. For even 
though theoretical scientists disclaim the possession of absolute 
truth, nevertheless the word ‘ science’ has continued to retain 
in the common mind its Aristotelian connotation of “‘ a certain 
knowledge of causes.” *? The people revere scientists because, 
whether the scientists admit to it or not, they are thought to 
know the causes of things, that is, the premisses or principles 
from which they draw their conclusions are thought to be the 
actual and true causes of the results. The closest approximation 
to this enduring concept of science that a modern scientist 
would admit is that his principles are possibly or probably 
true. But this does not fulfil the requirement of certain 
knowledge. Possible or probable knowledge always admits of 
its contradictory. Certain knowledge must be exclusive of its 
contradictory, i.e. necessarily true. Such are the requirements 
of Thomistic science, and such is also the concept of science as 
commonly held by men at large. In reference to this, modern 
science should be called, more properly, dialectical rather than 
scientific, as dealing with only probable knowledge. Thus if 
Thomistic science were to be compared with modern science, 
the principal difference would be that Thomistic science is, in 
its requirements, more scientific. , 

***Oportet igitur scientem, si est perfecte cognoscens, quod cognoscat 
causam rei scitae. ... Quia vero scientia est etiam certa cognitio rei... 
ideo ulterius oportet quod id quod scitur non possit aliter se habere. .. . 


Tam scientes quam non scientes, existimantes tamen se scire, hoc modo 
accipiunt scire sicut dictum est.” (Comment. in Post. Anal. I, 1.4). 
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Just. as the Thomistic philosophy or science of nature, if 
pursued in the spirit of Aristotle and St. Thomas, could take 
its place in the modern science of nature with great profit to 
the former, so likewise could the other branches of philosophy. 
Thus logic, or rational science, could take its place in the 
teaching of scientific method. Such is precisely the role 
assigned to it by St. Thomas.** The present scope of the 
scientific method, as befits the dialectical nature of modern 
science, seems hardly to go beyond the dialectical. Thomistic 
logic would include a study of demonstrative, dialectical and 
sophistic reasoning, as befits a concept of science which includes 
science strictly so called, and which distinguishes between true 
science and the appearance of science. Metaphysics, likewise, 
would find its deserved place among the sciences, as the science 
which judges such things as the first principles which the 
mathematicians are at present examining, for lack of realizing 
that there is a science above physics and mathematics which 
judges and defends the principles of all sciences, a task which 
obviously cannot be the task of any particularized science such as 
mathematics.** It is interesting to note that just as Aristotle 
anticipated that the point of view that only material being 
existed would lead to natural sciences taking over the role of 
metaphysics, he also anticipated what form this would take. 
The only science which parallels metaphysics in the considera- 
tion of all being is logic.** Thus the mathematician who is 


88“ Debet prius addiscere logicam quam alias scientias, quia logica tradit 
communem modum procedendi in omnibus aliis scientiis.” (Comment. in 
Metaph. II, 1.5). 

s¢“ Quamvis nulla scientiarum particularium de praedictis principiis se 
intromittere debeat, quidem tamen naturalium de his se intromiserunt; et 
_ hoe non sine ratione. Antiqui enim non opinabantur aliquam substantiam 
-praeter substantiam corpoream mobilem, de qua physicus tractat. Et ideo 
creditum est, quod soli determinent de tota natura, et per consequens de — 
ente; et etiam de primis principiis quae sunt consideranda cum ente. Hoc 
autem falsum est; quia adhuc est quaedam scientia superior naturali.” — 

(Comment. in Metaph. IV, 1.5). 
35“*Qmnia entia naturae sub consideratione rationis cadunt. Et ideo 
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unaware of the science of metaphysics or denies it can only 
approach to a semblance of metaphysics, compelled to do so as 
he is by the organic unity of the three theoretical sciences, by 
becoming a formal logician. And this is what the mathematician 
has done 

If it is true that the three theoretical sciences constitute an 
organic unity called theoretical philosophy, in that all are 
science, and are related to the three levels of abstraction from 
matter which the mind attains, then the distinction between 
“‘ philosophy ” and “science ” is obviously a false and mislead- 
ing one.*’ It should be remembered that it originated not with 
Aristotle and St. Thomas, but with the point of view peculiar 
to Kant. The problem then is not one of uniting two distinct 
entities called “ philosophy ” and “ science,” if they always have 
been, and gontinue to be, one in reality. The problem is rather 
one of eliminating a misleading verbal distinction which re- 
presents as divided that which is in reality one. How can this 
be accomplished? Obviously a new word, signifying this unity, 
is not going to be coined, nor is there any necessity that it be 
done. For Aristotle and St. Thomas, ‘ philosophy ’ and ‘ science ’ 
were used not as two distinct terms, but more or less synony- 
mously, with the former having a slightly broader connotation 
than the latter.** Because of this, one term may be used equally 


subjectum logicae ad omnia se extendit, de quibus ens naturae praedicatur. 
Unde concludit quod subjectum logicae aequiparatur subjecto philosophiae, 
quod est ens naturae.” (Comment. in Metaph. IV, 1.4). 

as. . . Abstract mathematical science can never tell you that your 
conclusions are true but asserts only that certain logical arguments are 
valid.” M. Richardson, op. cit., p. 29. 

s7« , . Cum omnis scientia sit in intellectu, per hoc autem aliquid fit 
intelligibile in actu, quod aliqualiter abstrahitur a materia; secundum 
quod aliqua diversimode se habent ad materiam, ad diversas scientias 
pertinent.” (Comment. in Phys. I, 1.1). | 

** Thus Aristotle employs the word ‘ philosophy’ to represent both a 
tending toward the truth, as when he refers to his predecessors as ‘ philo- 
sophers,’ and as the actual possession of the truth, as when he refers to 
metaphysics as ‘ philosophy.’ The term ‘ science,’ however, he reserves solely _ 
for the latter case, the actual possession of reasoned truth. An example 
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as well as the other. Of the two, ‘ science’ is the more precise 
and is used by Aristotle and St. Thomas the more frequently. 
Today this synonymity no longer exists. While ‘ science’ has 
retained to this day the general meaning of a ‘ certain knowledge 
through causes,’ ‘ philosophy’ has come to mean, if anything, 
the opposite. The procedure of Aristotle and St. Thomas is not 
to try to impose meanings upon words or resurrect past mean- 
ings, but rather to accept the meaning of a word as it is generally 
used.*® In the general meaning of the word ‘ science,’ as it is 
today accepted, the accent continues to remain upon certitude 
concerning causes in nature. As such it continues to be ap- 
plicable to the concept of philosophy as held by Aristotle and 
St. Thomas. It might even be said, in virtue of the more 
exacting concept of science held by Aristotle and St. Thomas, to 
apply more properly to their science than to modern science. 
The modern meaning of the word ‘ philosophy,’ however, stand- 
ing as it does by definition for vague speculation beyond the pale 
of scientific exactitude, is, when applied to philosophy as con- 
ceived by Aristotle and St. Thomas, utterly deceiving. St. 
Thomas and Aristotle would indeed vindicate for their philoso- 
phy its eminent title to whatever dignity the modern meaning 
of the word ‘science’ can confer. But, in keeping with their 
acceptance of the meaning of words as generally used, they 
certainly would not allow their philosophy to be gratuitously 
debased by associating with it the meaning which the word 
‘ philosophy ’ contemporaneously implies. Rather than under- 
take constantly to explain that philosophy as conceived of by 
Aristotle and St. Thomas is not philosophy as generally today 
accepted—an explanation which is probably welcomed as another 
of the synonymous use of the two words may be found in St. Thomas’ 
introduction to the Ethics, where the diverse sciences are each denominated 
a certain branch of philosophy. (Comment. In Ethic. I, 1.1). 

*° “ Significatio autem nominis accipienda est ab eo, quod intendunt com. 
muniter loquentes per illud nomen significare: unde in II Topicorum dicitur 


quod nominibus utendum est, ut plures utuntur.” (Comment. in Post, Anal. 
I, 1.4). 
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example scholastic word-splitting—it would seem far more 
logical for Thomistic philosophy simply to allow the word ‘ phi- 
losophy ’ to recede somewhat into the background while uncom- 
promisingly vindicating for itself the title of ‘science.’ By so 
doing the fatal and intentionally prejudicial distinction between 
“philosophy ” and “science” would find itself eliminated. 

Needless to say, if such a procedure were found acceptable 
to Thomistic philosophers, it certainly would not be convincing 
to modern scientists. But there is a way of convincing them. 
Scientists are as semantically vulnerable as philosophers. Just 
as a philosopher might believe that if he does not call himself 
a “ philosopher,” he is not a philosopher, so also a scientist can- 
not but accept as a “‘ scientist ” a colleague who presents himself 
equipped with a science degree. The enterprising Thomistic 
philosopher would therefore, while remaining true to philosophy, 
obtain his degree as a scientist and proceed to teach philosophy 
as science with all the supreme authority which being a 
“scientist ” confers upon him. His title to do so would have 
been fully attested to by Science itself. 

But how could such happy philosophers be produced, when 
an extensive knowledge both of “ philosophy ” and of “ science ” 
would be required? To begin with, it has been done in a few 
isolated cases, and most successfully. Possibly one of the appar- 
ent difficulties lies in the supposition that to do such a thing 
right one should first learn “science” and then integrate 
“philosophy ” into it, when the opposite may be true. Con- 
sidering the organic unity of the three theoretical sciences, to 
attempt first to learn the particular branches of any one of them, 
such as physics, biology and chemistry in the natural sciences 
before learning the general science or philosophy of nature is 
just the reverse of the correct methodological order. As a con- 
sequence, many of the things which the student is presumed to 
learn in the particular, practical sphere of the “ sciences,” he 
would be obliged to question or revise in the general science or 
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philosophy of nature. If, on the other hand, he first throroughly 
learned the general science of nature, for which general experi- 
ence alone is required, and then addressed himself to the parti- 
cular sciences, he would be approaching them already in posses- 
sion of certain scientifically established general principles in 
virtue of which he could discriminate between actual science and 
the mere appearance of science in the particular “ sciences.” 
How could a curriculum combining both “science” and 
“philosophy ” as a single unit. be set up? Instead of the artifi- 
cial distinction between “ philosophy ” and “ science,” a truly 
valid distinction between theoretical and practical science could 
be set up, a distinction which is today perhaps sorely lacking. 
Instead of confusing his practical endeavors with truth, the 


_ student in such a unified science curriculum would be confronted 


with a clear distinction between the theoretical sciences dealing 
with the attainment of truth and the practical sciences dealing 
solely with the practical application of that truth to making 
things. Thus such a curriculum would include the theoretical 
science of nature—which might be called parenthetically, for the 
sake of traditional orthodoxy, the Philosophy of Nature—but 
designated by its Aristotelian title which is in keeping with its 
role as a science, namely, Theoretical Physics.*° It would be 
found to come to grips in a developed way with many of the 
problems which its modern counterpart is only just “ discover- 
ing,” such as the problems of motion, infinity, place, vacuum, 
‘time, etc. In the particular branches, such as biology, it would 
likewise begin by first establishing the truth, which, rather than 
the product, is primary in science, concerning such things as life 
and the different types of living beings. It would be made clear 
to the student that his practical efforts in the laboratory enjoy 
the name of science, not in virtue of what he produces, but 
insofar as such productions can be said to be derived from 


so“ Tres sunt partes philosophiae theoricae, scilicet mathematica, physica, 
et theologia.” (Comment. in Metaph. VI, 1.1). 
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demonstrated truth. Otherwise he is a simple artisan following 
directives whose objective validity is unknown to him. The same 
would be true of Theoretical and Applied Mathematics. Finally 
there would be that theoretical science concerned with the evalua- 
tion and vindication of the principles of all the particular 
sciences which, in virtue of its objects, would have no practical 
counterpart, and which, just as it is called by Aristotle “ the 
only free science, for it alone exists for its own sake,’ would 
rightly be called Pure Science—and, if necessary, in parentheses, 
Metaphysics.** The entire curriculum would be preceded by 
that course whose task, in the words of St. Thomas, is to teach 
“the mode of proceeding in all the sciences,” and which would 
therefore be correctly designated as Scientific Method—and, 
parenthetically, Logic.. These courses are not designed as sup- 
planting already existing courses of the same name. Rather, the 
identity of name is intended to correctly represent that they are 
those courses, not perhaps as they have hitherto been taught, but 
as they should be upon inclusion of the truly scientific consider- 
ations which have hithereto been unfortunately excluded from 
them under the pretext that they belong to an entirely different 
field, the impotent, odious limbo created by Kant, misleadingly 
and treacherously designated as “philosophy.”’ 

If it is objected that such a conception of science would render 
the curriculum unduly speculative, it can only be said that it is 
this, not the practical, which is the object of a liberal education. 
For Aristotle does not use the word ‘ liberal’ solely as designat- 
ing the education of a free citizen but primarily as designating 
an education ordained to knowledge for itself, which is therefore 
free or liberal, as not being, as in the case of practical knowl- 
edge, for the sake of something else.** It is in this sense that 
Aristotle states that metaphysics or wisdom alone is free or 


“1 Metaphysics I, 982b, 25. 
42 Tilue solae artes dicuntur liberales, quae ad sciendum ordinantur.” 


(Comment. in Metaph. I, 1.3). 
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liberal, obviously not because it befits the free citizen of a state, 
but because it alone is for its own sake, for the truth. A college 
curriculum where the students are primarily taught how to do 
things, useful though this may be, cannot-be called truly a liberal 
arts college, nor can the students be said to acquire science. 
Rather they are learning to be good artisans, good mechanics.** 
If there is no longer any place for the pursuit of wisdom and 
truth for its own sake, then our era of “ science,” and “ free- 
dom ” is, in fact, the era of science’s demise, the era of the 
artisan and the slave. , | 

Such a curriculum as here proposed would no longer be con- 
stituted of the Division of the Physical Sciences, the Division 
of the Biological Sciences, the Division of the Social Sciences 
and finally the Division of the Humanities—to which “ non- 
scientific’? philosophy would be relegated with intentional 
ignominy. It might rather be constituted of the Division of the 
Theoretical. Sciences (including metaphysics, mathematics, 
physics and its branch, biology), the Division of the Practical 
Sciences (concerned with the practical applications of the theo- 
retical sciences and coordinated with that division), the Division 
_ of the Active Sciences (i. e. those sciences concerned with human 
acts, including ethics, sociology, economics, government, history) 
and finally the Division of the Liberal Arts (including grammar, 
literature, languages and logic as an instrument of learning). 
Needless to say the absolutely architectonic position would be 
reserved to Divine Science or Theology. 

The prime concern of this paper, however, is not to establish 
curricula, but to raise the question whether what is today called 
“ philosophy ” in the curriculum should not be given a position 
where its character as true science would be recognized rather 
than tacitly denied. Only upon the acceptance of this thesis 
would the question of determining the curriculum in detail arise. 


2‘ Tilae vero (artes) quae ordinantur ad aliquam utilitatem habendam, 
dicuntur mechanicae sive serviles.” (Comment. in Metaph. I, 1.3). 
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One point, however, could be immediately noted, namely, that if 
such a rearrangement were undertaken, it would involve not an 
increase in courses, but a diminution of them, since courses 
treating of the same subject matter as “ philosophy ” cn the one 
hand and “science” on the other, as-in the case of natural 
philosophy and physics, would be fused into one, under the head- 
ing of Theoretical, Practical or Active Science as the case might 
be. The designations would not be important, provided solely 
that they recognized philosophy as science and distinguished the 
theoretical from the practical. It might be noted also that phi- 
losophy would not be absent even from the Practical Sciences, 
since the principles of the practical sciences are derived from the 
speculative sciences. 

The reasons why such an elimination of the dichotomy be- 
tween “ philosophy ” and “ science ”’ seems called for have been 
given, as well as certain general suggestions as to how it might 
be accomplished. Finally one might mention some of the more 
obvious advantages which would appear to accrue. First and 
most immediate of these would be the fact that when the high 
priests and wise men of modern times, the theoretical scientists 
such as Einstein, proclaim from their eminence their devastating 
denials of such things as a personal God and the immortality of 
the soul, they could now be answered not by poor, misguided, 
unscientific philosophers, but by other theoretical scientists.** 
But the most far-reaching benefit of such a move would be to 
introduce into “ science ” the clear consciousness of its purpose, 
which is the attainment of truth, the activity proper to man and 
in which his specific dignity consists, and thereby his ultimate 

‘¢ Einstein’s denial of the immortality of the soul appears in his essay, 
the first, in Living Philosophies, op. cit., p. 6. It is obvious from this who, 
to the modern mind, are the real philosophers. Einstein’s denial of a 
personal God appears, for example, in Better Reading (New York, 1945), 
pp. 29 ff., in the section devoted to “ Religion and Ethics,” and is no doubt 
intended to bring the benign blessings of scientific enlightenment — which, 


of course, extends even to the religious domain — to the freshman English 
students for whom the book was prepared. 
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happiness.** Last but not least, if the thesis of this paper is 
correct, such a plan would embody the twofold merit of being 
at once both radical and advanced, a characteristic always 
seductive to the modern mind, and a wholehearted return to the 
fullness of Aristotle and St. Thomas, an aspiration dear to the 
heart of the Thomist. Looking toward this day, we say in happy 
anticipation: Farewell, philosophy. Welcome, science! 


Providence College, 
: Providence, Rhode Island 


«5 “ Propria autem operatio hominis inquantum homo, est intelligere. ... 
Substantiis autem separatis, quae sunt principia intellectus humani, et ad 
quae intellectus humanus se habet ut imperfectum ad perfectum, non 
conjungitur homo nisi per intellectum: unde in hoc ultima hominis felicitas 
consistit.” (Comment. in Metaph. I, 1.1). 


Professor Stace and the Principle 


of Causality | 
by Francis X. Meehan 


N HIS brief article entitled “ The Parmenidean Dogma ” 
in the July (1949) issue of Philosophy? Princeton’s phe- 
nomenologist, W. T. Stace, by way of proof of the definitiveness 
with which David Hume refuted the previously and almost 
unanimously accepted proposition that ‘“ whatever begins to 
exist must have a cause of existence’ reproduces one of Hume’s 
most telling arguments against this so-called “dogma” ’ and 
adds a proof of his own.* 


I. Hume’s argument as set down is the familiar one drawn 
from the separability of cause and effect. in imagination. 
Because the two are separable in imagination they are separable 
in fact. Because one can “easily imagine a billiard ball ap- 
pearing on the table here, literally beginning to be, without a 
cause ” and because “‘ is ampossible to have an image of some- 
thing which is self-contradictory ” * it cannot bé repugnant for — 
a thing to begin without a cause. Hence the causal proposition 
is not an analytic, a priort, necessary truth. Indeed as here 
expressed it is not a truth at all precisely because it is not 
necessary. 


1 Philosophy, XXIV (1949), 105-204. The present discussion does not 
touch upon the Parmenidean “dogma” (that “something cannot come out 
of nothing”) nor on Prof. Stace’s treatment of the same. It is rather 
limited to a consideration of a small but not unimportant portion of Mr. 
Stace’s article, viz., his criticism of the necessary character of the principle 
of causality. The restriction of the present discussion to this point is not 
to be construed as approbation of the remainder of the article. Indeed there 
are several other points to which exception might be taken. 

*JIbid., p. 201. 

* Ibid., p. 202. 

“Ibid., p. 201. Italics are Prof. Stace’s., 
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II. To bolster up this irrefutable refutation of the necessary 
character of the causal “dogma,” Prof. Stace adds a proof 
of his own devising. “If a thing or event can be completely 
described . . . in a set of propositions none of which contra- 
dicts another, then the thing or event cannot be self-contra- 
dictory.”° But the supposition of a thing, z, coming into 
existence without a cause at time, ¢, can be completely described 
in this way and hence the said supposition cannot be self- 
contradictory. He then sets down three propositions which 
fully describe for him the supposition: (1) xz did not exist 
_ before time ¢; (2) x existed after time ¢; (3) before time ¢ 
there was no event which stood in the causal relation to z. 
_ Professing to see no contradiction in any of these propositions, 
he thus clinches (if it ever needed clinching) the Humean 
_ position that the principle of causality is not necessary. 

By means of arguments of this kind man is freed from an 
age-old belief or prejudice that, like so many others, had been 
rashly erected into a universal metaphysical principle for all 
being, that had hardened into a “‘ dogma” and had fettered the 
human mind and prohibited its advance. Prof. Stace enter- 
tains the modest hope that by emancipating man from the 
tyranny and deception of such ‘ dogmas” the liberating en- 
lightenment of empiricism will ‘open our minds and our 
imaginations to the possibilities of new paths and hitherto un- 
dreamed of progress in knowledge.” * 


Imagination is a wonderful faculty in its reproductive and 
creative functions. Yet men must recognize not only its per- 
fections but its limitations. When imagination is allowed un- 
trammeled and unhampered sway it all too often tends towards 
sheer fancy, mere illusion or the purely imaginary. It would 
appear as though Prof. Stace has let his and Hume’s imagina- 
tion get the better of him. 


Ibid., p. 202. * Ibid., p. 195. Ibid., p. 204. 
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What progress does he imagine would have been made down 
through the ages if man had ever been convinced of the Humean 
and Stacean viewpoint that things which come into existence 
need not have a cause? Men have obviously been duped these 
decades and centuries by this “ dogma” which was foisted on 
them by the ancients, by Aristotle, Plato, Augustine and Aqui- 
nas. ‘They have naively and stupidly gone on seeking the 
causes of things, of everything they could not otherwise account 
for—and that meant for the schoolmen, everything but God. 
A futile inquisition, presumably, but one carried on with im- 
perious importunity and with impassioned restlessness! Men 
are so slow to be disabused of their prejudices! Not even with 
the advent (or the passing) of Hume did this drive cease, in 
spite of the fact that (as we are somewhat annoyingly and su- 
periorly informed) “ any competent student of philosophy ought 
to know that Hume finally and decisively refuted the view” 
that the principle of causality is necessary, in spite of the fact 
that “ this was not a mere opinion of Hume’s to which another 
philosopher is entitled to oppose an opposite opinion.” * We 
still find men, even men of science, acting as though Hume had 
never written, still looking for the causes of all things, still 
(with what would appear to be an ineradicable prejudice) 
deeply convinced that “the idea of cause is the life-nerve of 
science” ® and of all scientific knowledge. Apparently they do 
not realize what Prof. Stace does, that Hume’s “was a 
definitive settlement of the question.” *° Men of medicine, for 


® Ibid., p. 200. 

°Cf. A. Lang, Das Kausalproblem (Cologne, 1904), I, 9: “... das 
Kausalbegriff, der Lebensnerv der Wissenschaft ist... .” 

19 Stace, art. cit., p. 200. Prof. Stace’s view as to the definitiveness of 
Hume’s “ settlement ” is not shared so unanimously as he would have the 
reader believe by “competent students of philosophy.” Thus, to mention 
but two non-scholastic philosophers who differ very decidedly with Prof. 
Stace, there is Prof. William Knight of the University of St. Andrews 
and the naturalist philosopher James Bissett Pratt, late professor at 
Williams College. The latter, for example, states: “ Hume’s attack upon 
the concept of necessary causal connection was far from being successful 
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example, seem unaware of it. We see them carrying on their 
researches into the aetiology of diseases, of cancer, arthritis, 
heart-trouble, polio, etc., seeking to discover the causes of these 
maladies that claim so many lives. Oddly enough though they 
can very clearly «magine these diseases beginning without (as 
yet being able to imagine) their causes, not for a moment do 
they think that there are no causes. Employing the same “ un- 
enlightened ” persistency in times past, they have laid bare the 
causes of any number of diseases that hitherto proved fatal to 
men. And now with an optimism born of these successes, and 
with a certainty that there are discoverable causes which they 
have a reasonable expectancy of isolating and rendering in- 
effectual, they carry on their researches, sanguine of like success. 
As in medicine, so too in every sphere of human endeavor. The 
same hopes are there and the same basic principle is acted upon, 
viz., that there must be a cause somewhere for every event, for » 
every happening, for every beginning to be. The result has 
been that nature has yielded up one after another of her secrets 
and man has been invested with a mastery over the forces of 
nature that must have been in the mind of the Creator when He 
_made man a little less than the angels, when He crowned him 
with honor and glory and set him up over the works of His 
hands.** | 

_ Now, however, we are equivalently told that all this is de- 
lusion and that mankind has really been hamstrung by the 
fetters of such false principles, that if we really would have 
progress we must rid ourselves of these ill-founded “ dogmas.” 
Unfortunately for most of us it is difficult to imagine the vast 


...” (see his Naturalism [New Haven, 1939], p. 52). And Prof. Knight 
forthrightly maintains that Hume has not given an accurate analysis of 
causation “either as a psychological fact or a metaphysical doctrine.” 
Indeed, he (Hume) has not “adequately interpreted the causal nexus as 
it exists in the realm of nature.” “On the contrary, his theory is full of 
flaws; nay it is root and branch delusive.” (see his monograph, Hume 
[Edinburgh, 1886], p. 158). 
11 Cf. Book of Psalms, Ps. viii, 4-6. 
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vistas that would be open to men if they would put aside these 
solidified prejudices; it is difficult to imagine the new paths 
and the hitherto undreamed of knowledge that would be possible 
as a result of the debunking of such a dogma as this. Pre- 
sumably Prof. Stace does not encounter this difficulty and 
is capable of easily imagining the glorious benefits that would 
accrue to mankind. But then he undoubtedly has a more vivid 
and fertile imagination. (By a strange inconsistency he ap- 
parently has not completely freed himself from the urge to 
seek a cause for every otherwise unexplained event. The 
greater part of his article on the ‘‘ Parmenidean Dogma ”—of 
which we are considering only a very small portion—is devoted 
to the task of establishing the “ Parmenidean dogma” as the 
cause of any number of baneful errors in the scientific and 
philosophic world. Odd quirk of the human mind! It would 
never think of not looking for a reason, and a subjectively very 
sufficient reason, in support of the viewpoint that things can 
happen without rhyme or reason; and it is frequently found 
casting about for causes of things that would otherwise be un- 
explained even though it professes the proposition that things 
need not have causes! Hume, himself, never could account 
satisfactorily for the “ felt determination ” that impelled him 
to ascribe to some cause the unfolding of some event. ) 


I: Humr’s ARGUMENT 


Let us analyze the part played by imagination in Hume’s 
repudiation of the necessary character of the principle of 
causality. Recall what he says as expressed by Prof. Stace: 
we can easily tmagine—he (Hume) is using the word in 
the strict sense of having a mental image of—. . . something 
coming into existence without a cause.” ** Basic to this view- 


13 Stace, art. cit., p. 201. This accurately reflects Hume’s thoughts. Cf. 
Hume’s Treatise of Human Nature, ed. Selby-Bigge: ‘“ The separation 
. . of the idea of cause from that of beginning of existence is plainly 
possible for the imagination; and consequently the actual separation of 
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point is the assumption that the imagination is the determinant 
of the real or of what is possible. (One might stop here and 
ask Prof. Stace how he or Hume came to accept this propo- 
sition. Do they, staunch upholders of empiricism, regard this 
as a necessary, analytic, @ priort truth which the mind must 
acquiesce in and which is bindingly self-evident, or is it one 
that is forced upon them as an inductive generalization from 
experience? It scarcely seems possible that they would accept 
it as the former; on the other hand it is assumed at the outset 
so quickly and unquestioningly that it could hardly be regarded 
as the latter—or even, for that matter, a Kantian synthetic 
a priori truth. Be that as it may, it is certainly used as a basic 
truth). In other words, the imaginable is equated with the 
possible, the non-contradictory, the existible—and presumably 
the possible or non-contradictory or existible is equated with the 
imaginable. The imaginable is possible and—(are we doing 
them an injustice ?)—the possible is always imaginable. Pre- 
sumably too, in accordance with the inexorable laws of logic, 
the unimaginable is impossible and—(to fill out the picture)— 
the impossible is unimaginable. The original proposition must 
be accepted by them in this way, otherwise there would be no 


these objects is so far possible that it implies no contradiction or absurdity ;- 
and is therefore incapable of being refuted by any reasoning from mere 
ideas; without which ’tis impossible to demonstrate the necessity of a 
cause ” (p. 79). Hume expresses the same view more completely in terms of 
‘ideas’ (which, it will be recalled, are for Hume, not spiritual, immaterial 
entities or concepts, as traditionally held by scholastics, but more or less 
vague copies of sense impressions, subsequent in time, and inferior in force 
and vivacity to the latter): “ We.can never demonstrate the necessity of a 
cause to every new existence or modification of existence without showing 
at the same time the impossibility there is, that any thing can ever begin 
to exist without some productive principle.... Now that the latter 
proposition is utterly incapable of demonstrative proof, we may satisfy 
ourselves by considering that as all distinct ideas are separable from each 
other, and as the ideas of cause and effect are evidently distinct, *twill be 
easy for us to conceive any object non-existent this moment and existent 
the next, without conjoining to it the distinct idea of a cause or productive 
principle.” (Ibid., p. 79). 
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force to the “ proof ” derived from it. Indeed, not only must 
it be understood in this way by them but, if I mistake not their 
position, they would push the principle to the extreme of holding 
that a thing must be, or at least, can be possible in the way in 
which it is imagined. (Witness the trend of the argument that 
because I can imagine something coming into being without a 
cause, it can actually begin in that way). Let us reduce their 
position on this score to two propositions and see if they can 
stand up under scrutiny. They are as follows: (1) The imagina- 
ble is possible and the possible is imaginable and (2) the possible 
must be or, at least, can be realized in the way in which it is 
imagined. Consider each of these in turn. 

(1) This compound proposition involves, of course, the in- 
verse of the two parts as we have intimated. In other words, 
if it is true that (a) all that is imaginable is possible and 
(b) all that is possible is imaginable, it would likewise be true 
that (c) all that is unimaginable is impossible and (d) all that 
is impossible is unimaginable. Of these four parts, two are 
exceedingly questionable. Can it be actually held that (b) all 
that is possible is imaginable and that (c) all that is unimagina- 
ble is impossible? A little reflection will indicate their un- 
tenability. Surely there are many things in this world that are 
real and actual (and obviously, therefore, possible) which never- 
theless are, in the strict sense of the word, unimaginable. This 
is so even in what we call the physical world of the natural 
sciences. Here we find many things of which we can form no 
mental picture at all or certainly no mental picture (sense 
image) that corresponds to, or resembles the reality. What 
picture, if any, does Prof. Stace have of electricity, the 
existence of which I am sure he admits? When he snaps on 
an electric switch how does he visualize what takes place as the 
overhead sixty-watt bulb lights up? Here we have to do with 
a reality that is not to be confused with the switch or the wiring 
or the bulb and its filament or its light! It is something that 
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is not visible except in its effects, not tangible except again in 
its effects (in the event that you would put your finger into an 
empty light socket). It is not sensible in itself and consequently 
not imaginable in the strict sense? Any image we might form 
in connection with it or as a sign of it (like a jagged line of 
lightning or the mathematical symbols of positive and negative 
charges moving along the copper wire) would certainly not 
reflect the reality as it is, would certainly not correspond to it 
in the way in which my image of a house corresponds to a house. 
Here then is a reality that is not in itself imaginable. This 
were enough to establish the falsity of the proposition that all 
that is possible is imaginable. Other realities in the same order 
could be cited. What, for instance, is Prof. Stace’s image 
of time? Would it be a metronome? What is his image of 
atomic power which we are told is locked up in the atom and 
_ which can be and has been released (so devastatingly) through 
atomic fission ? ** What is his picture of gravitation? How 
does he visualize such abstractions as mathematical points, lines, 
surfaces? A thorough-going sensist such as G. H. Lewes fully 
realizes that such abstractions are real and objective and yet 
“as mathematically defined (they) are unimaginable, for we 
cannot form tmages of them, cannot picture them detached.” ** 


18 Prof. Stace has somewhat cavalierly spoken of the notion of “ potential 
energy” (art. cit., p. 197). He regards it as a pure fiction of the mind 
(though he does admit that it may be a very useful fiction). He even tells 
us that the concept is “flatly self-contradictory.” Let us transmit this 
very contestable point. Surely, however, he will admit that there is some 
kind of energy ‘locked up’ in the atom. It is definitely not a mental 
fiction that it is there unless he insists on maintaining that there is nothing 
that keeps the electrons bound to the nuclear protons and neutrons! 

24 The passage from which this is drawn merits quotation in full. Lewes 
states: ‘‘ The objects of mathematical study are reals, in the same degree 
as that in which the objects of any other science are reals. Although they 
are abstractions, we must not suppose them to be imaginary, if by imagi- 
nary be meant unreal, not objective. They are intelligibles of sensibles: 
abstractions which have their concrete in real objects. The line and surface 
exist, and have real properties, just as the planet, the crystal, the plant 
and the animal exist and have real properties. It is often said, that ‘the 
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This brings us to a point studiously avoided until now yet 
one which we must insist upon, viz., the reality and yet the 
unimaginability of purely spiritual entities such as God, angels, 
human souls, thoughts, judgments, volitions, virtues, and the 
like. It would take too long to establish the existence of such 
beings. It would entail a rejection of the sensistic world view, 
a refutation of the empiricists’ epistemology and their narrow, 
confined cognition. Suffice it to say that most men would admit 
the existence and spirituality of all these. It is heartening to 
note that modern experimental psychology is disowning the 
crass materialistic view of the mechanists and behaviorists rela- 


point without length or breadth, the line without breadth, and the surface 
without thickness, are imaginary: they are fictions; no such things exist 
in reality.’ This is true, but misleading. These things are fictions, but they 
have a real existence, though not in their insulation of ideal form, for no 
idea exists out of the mind. These abstractions are the limits of the con- 
crete. Every time we look on a pool of water we see a surface without thick- | 
ness; every time we look on a party-colored surface we see a line without 
breadth as the limit of each color. But surface and line as mathematically 
defined are unimaginable, for we cannot form images of them, cannot picture 
them detached; but that which is unpicturable may be conceivable; and the 
abstraction which is impossible to Perception and Imagination is easy to 
Conception. It is thus that sensibles are raised into intelligibles, and, in 
the constructions of science, conceptions take the place of perceptions. But 
the hold on Reality is not loosened by this process. When we consider 
solely the direction of a line, we are dealing with a fact of Nature, just 
as we are dealing with a fact of Nature when we perform the abstraction 
of considering the movement of a body, irrespective of any other relation. 
We no more think the line is unreal, than that motion is unreal; we no 
more believe that a surface can exist without an under surface, than we 
think that a movement can take place without a moving body. ... Not 
only is it misleading to call the objects of Mathematics imaginary, it is 
also incorrect to call them generalizations. They are abstractions and 
intuitions. Any particular line that we can draw, or imagine, has breadth; 
any particular circle is imperfect; consequently generalized lines and 
circles must have breadth and imperfection. Whereas the line, or circle, 
which we intuite mathematically is an abstraction, from which breadth or 
imperfection has been dropped....” (G. Lewes, Problems of Life and 
Mind [New York, 1873], First Series, I, 386-388. See also similar ideas 
expressed, especially the contrast between conception and imagination, in 
the same, Problems of Life and Mind (London, 1879), Third Series, II, 
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tive to thoughts and judgments, volitions and in general moral 
actions.** In this change of trend we must not forget the work 
of men like Alfred Benet in France, Oswald Kiilpe and the 
Wurzburgers in Germany, Robert Woodworth and Thomas 
Verner Moore in America on the theory of image-less thought! 
If the theory cannot be accepted without reservation this much 
at least is certain that it is a step in the right direction; it does 
stress the essential difference and superiority of thought with 
respect to sensation and sense image and we do find basic agree- 
ment on the point that there are things which cannot be imaged 
but which admit of easy conception.** In what way, for exam- 
ple, does Prof. Stace himself tmagine the Parmenidean 
‘dogma’ which he speaks of, viz., that “ something cannot come 
out of nothing ’’—or to make it just a little harder to imagine, 
let us state it in the form “ex nihilo nihil fit”? This is the 
expression of a mind’s judgment. Can he visualize the judg- 
ment? Can he actually imagine, have a mental picture of it 
influencing (exerting a causal influence) on the minds of men 
down through the ages? If so, it would be interesting to know 
what form the “ image ” of this judgment takes. For all this, 
however, without any hesitancy and, indeed, with a certain im- 
patient acerbity that it should be so, he speaks of it as the cause 
(and not surely in the mere Humean sense) of so many errors 
that bedevil the mind of man! In the light of this it would 
hardly seem tenable even for him that reality and the possible 
are restricted to the imaginable. As Hamlet to Horatio, so 
might we say to Prof. Stace: “There are more things in 
heaven and earth . . . than are dreamt of (imagined?) in your 


15 Cf. W. Stern, General Psychology, transl. Howard D. Spoerl (New 
York, 1938), pp. 275 ff. See also his devastating criticism of Hume’s theory 
of cause and effect, pp. 298 ff. with the verdict: “ Psychologically, it 
[{Hume’s derivation of the concept of cause from bare association] is 
utterly inadequate.” 

16 Cf, Robert E. Brennan, O. P., Thomistic Psychology (New York, 1941), 

pp. 202 ff. 
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philosophy.” ** Certainly if existing or existible things are 
purely spiritual, or are material but defy imagination, then it 
could scarcely be contended that the possible is equated with the 
imaginable. And if there are possible things that are unimagi- 
nable, there are unimaginable things that are possible. This 
has a definite bearing on the argument of Hume. For granting 
the fact that there are possible things that are unimaginable then 


the mere fact that I can imagine something beginning to exist 


(like the lighting of an electric bulb) without an imaginable 
cause would at most mean simply that there was no imaginable 
cause, not that there was no cause. But before considering this 
point any further let us turn to the second proposition to which 
we have reduced the Humean position on the function of the 
imagination. 

(2) Would it necessarily mean in the event that we were to 
concede the imaginable to be possible (non-contradictory) that 
the possible must be realized or even that it can be realized 
in the way in which it is imagined? It seems clear that we 
must answer this in the negative. It certainly is not necessary 
for a thing to exist in the way in which it is imagined. More 
than that, we can go so far as to say that at least in certain 


instances the thing cannot be realized in the way in which it is ~ 


imagined. Experimental psychologists acknowledge that often 
an image is at variance with the way in which a thing exists 


or is thought of, e. g., the image of infinity as a bottomless pit, 


of time as a metronome, of electricity as a jagged line of light. 
There is found a wide discrepancy here between the thing as 
imagined and as it is in itself.** It is especially, however, when 
we are confronted with our pitiful efforts to imagine purely 
spiritual entities that we must recognize not only the divergency 
between thing and image but also the impossibility of the thing’s 


17 Shakespeare’s Hamlet, Act I, scene v, lines 166-167, ed. W. Wright, 
Complete Works of Shakespeare (New York, 1941), p. 743. 

48 Cf. J. De La Vaissiére, Elements of Experimental Psychology, transl. 
S. Raemers (St. Louis, 1927), 2nd ed., pp. 288 ff. 
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ever being realized as it -is imaged. Surely Prof. Stace 
would grant that if there are such things as pure intellectual 
substances like the angels they could never exist as I imagine 
- them, or as an artist conceives them, in the form of a human 
being with wings. And if God is a pure spirit then He cer- 
tainly does not exist as an old man with a beard and a flowing 
garment. But perhaps Prof. Stace objects to the examples 
of purely spiritual beings. Surely however, he will have no 
objection to the familiar example of the images in which we 
are accustomed to picture the old year terminating and the new 
year beginning. As a matter of sober fact he must concede that 
the old year and the new year are not as we are wont to imagine 
_ them respectively, viz., as an old man with scythe and lantern 
about to bow out, and as a jaunty, plump, new-born baby ready 
to take on the world. All of this by way of illustration simply 
establishes the point that things need not, and at times cannot, 
be realized as they are imagined. This, too, has a definite 
bearing on the argument as stated "y Hume as we shall 
presently see. 

Upon reexamination in soe light of what has been said, would 
it. follow that. because we can easily imagine something coming 
into existence without a cause it can actually do so? Not 
unless the imaginable is coterminous with the possible (or non- 
contradictory) and unless the imaginable need be regarded as 
realizable in the way in which it is imagined. And neither of 
these contingencies can be sustained from any point of view. 


Hume’s mistake and unwitting self-deception came about 
_ through an erroneous interpretation of what was involved in 
his “imagining a thing coming into existence without a cause.” 
He placed upon the phrase “‘ without a cause ” an unwarrantable 
construction. He took it to mean “ with no cause,” when, in 
point of fact, in the context in which it is found it can only 
mean “ apart from a cause” or “ without consideration of its 
- cause” or “ with no imagined cause” or (and this seems the 
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most acceptable form of them all) “ without tmagining a cause.” 

What is non-contradictory here is the subjective power of the 
imagination to focus upon an effect without focusing upon its 
cause. But would anyone be justified in saying that because 
I can imagine an effect without imagining its cause, therefore, 
I have succeeded in imagining a something that has no cause? 
This is what Hume would have us believe. And how utterly 
false it is! It is not a question here at all of imagining an 
effect that has no cause but only of imagining the effect without 
(imagining) the cause. When my mind imagines a billiard 
ball suddenly appearing on the green felt of a real or imaginary 
biliiard table and beginning to move, and when (by a positive 
effort of will controlling my imagination) it rejeets or disregards 
the image of a billiard player with cue stick in hand striking © 
the cue ball, this does not mgan that something is beginning to 
be which has no cause but only that I have imagined it without 
(imagining) its cause. It is this and this only, not the actual 
coming into being of an effect that has no cause, which is 
not repugnant, non-contradictory. And the fact that I have 
imagined it apart from its cause would definitely not mean that 
it could begin to be in precisely that way. 

At the risk of being repetitious let us set down here what is 
possible for my imagination. There is in the first place the 
possibility of imagining a thing coming into being without 
imagining its cause. This does not involve a contradiction, for 
the beginning to be is not the cause, nor the action of the cause 
but the effect of the causal action and, admittedly, is readily 
distinguished from the latter and separable in thought from it. 
There is in the second place the possibility of imagining a thing 
coming into existence without being able to imagine its cause. 
This certainly does not involve a contradiction, for an effect, 
even an imaginable effect need not have a cause that can be 
imagined. Indeed, to imagine an effett without imagining an 
unimaginable cause is not only possible but necessary. Any- 
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thing else would be contradictory for it would entail the imagin- 
ing of the unimaginable. God, for example, in an unimaginable 
but not inconceivable way could instantaneously create the 
billiard ball at a definite spot, cause its motion and annihilate 
it at a definite point and time. In such case we would have an 
imaginable effect but not an imaginable cause. But though it 
is true that I can imagine an effect without imagining a cause 
and even, that I can imagine an effect without an imaginable 
cause would anyone be warranted in concluding that one can 
- imagine a beginning to be that has no cause ? 

In no case would there be any evidence whatsoever that there 
need not be some cause, imaginable or unimaginable, to account 
for the thing’s beginning to be. My being able to imagine its 
beginning to be without imagining its cause is something that 
is due either to the power of the imagination in separating the 
effect from its tmaginable cause or to the impotency of the 
imagination by reason of which it is unable to imagine an 
unimaginable cause; but it would never establish the possibility 
of a thing’s beginning to be with no cause. It is quite clear 
then that Hume’s argument against the necessity of the casual 
principle is entirely without cogency. The imaginable is not 
the determinant of the real; the imaginable is not necessarily 
realizable as it is imaginable. The imagining of something 
coming into being without a cause does not postulate the possi- 
bility of its actually happening in that way. 

True enough it is impossible to have an image of something 
which is self-contradictory as it is impossible to have an extra- 
mental reality that is self-contradictory. But whereas, it is 
not self contradictory to have an image of something beginning 
to be without (imagining) its cause (for cause and effect are 
_ separable in image and in thought) it zs self-contradictory for 

_a thing to begin to be without being caused. But more of this 
in a few moments when we turn to the consideration of Prof. 
- Stace’s own argument. Let us conclude this criticism of Hume’s 
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argument with a reflection on a principle that is explicitly used 
by him and implicitly assumed by Mr. Stace, namely, the 
principle that what is separable in thought is separable in 
reality and that what is distinct is separable.*® Again we might 
ask the question how would they come by such a principle? 
Surely, they would not take it ready made. It would hardly 
stand the test of being a necessary, a priori truth! Presumably 
then it must be a generalization from the experience and the 
experiments they love. Yet is it borne out in experience? Does 
anyone suppose that the vital principle of a tree can exist apart 
from the matter it animates, or that the external quantity of 


a thing is something that can stand apart from some shape or — 


ubication, or that an atom of oxygen can persist without eight 
electrons clustered about its nucleus in a definite pattern accord- 
ing.to the image given us by the scientists? Yet, surely the 
soul of the tree is not the matter it informs; the quantity is 
not the shape it assumes or the place it occupies; the oxygen 
is substantially not the pattern it takes, nor the properties it 


possesses, nor the affinities it has. They are distinct (and we > 


would add for emphasis, really distinct), they are separable in 


thought and imagination, but they are not existible apart from. 
one another! Let’s have done, Prof. Stace, by all means, with | 


this business of rashly erecting common sense observations into 
dogmas. The mere fact that things are distinct, and separable 
in thought and image, does not mean they are separable in 
reality. Consequently no argument can be made from this 
unsubstantiated assumption which would point to the acceptance 


of the conclusion that cause and effect are separable in reality 


and that there could be a something beginning to be, precisely 
as such, that has no cause. 


2° Prof. Stace does not bring this out in so many words as does Hume 
(see footnote 12) but it is obviously implied in the view that because 
cause and effect are separable in imagination they can be separated from one 
another in reality and thus we can have an effect that has no cause. 
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II: Sracz’s ArGuMENT 


And now let us consider briefly Prof. Stace’s own argument. 
He maintains that the supposition of x coming into existence > 
at time ¢ without a cause can be completely described in three 
propositions, no one of which contradicts another and hence the 
supposition itself is possible, non-contradictory. The three 
propositions in which he describes completely the event can be 
reduced, to an even simpler form in two. 


(1) x began to exist at time ¢ (and hence did not exist before 
that time), | 

(2) x is uncaused (or x had no cause—no event stood in 
causal relation to it). : 


Now in very truth a clear understanding of what these proposi- 
tions imply does reveal the latent contradiction that Prof. Stace - 
does not seem to recognize. Analyze the proposition: x begins 
to exist at time ¢. It matters not how slight our knowledge of 
zis. This much we do know, that if it begins to be, its begin- 
ning to be, its existence is certainly not of its essence. Other- 
wise it would always have existed. The fact of its erstwhile 
inexistence is proof positive, that its nature, or essence neither 
implies existence nor determines its beginning of existence; it 
attests moreover to the fact that existence is something super- 
added to its essence; existence is received into, given to, it. 
Such a being must be caused. Being-caused signifies being 
given existence for this follows from the definition of a cause 
(efficient cause) as that which by its positive action contributes 
being to or to the being or becoming of another. And if any- 
thing is caused it is certainly a being-that-begins-to-be. Hence 
the force and inescapable truth of the statement of St. Thomas: 
“‘if a being which once was not, begins to be, it needs another 
as the cause of its being.” *° Incipient being cannot but be 


2 Compendium Theologiae I, c. 6, Omnia Opera, ed. Vives, XXVII, 3b: 
“‘Omne quod non semper fuit, si esse incipiat, indiget aliquo quod sit ei 
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given existence, cannot but be caused. This is what is involved 
in the proposition: (1) x began to exist at time ¢. And to add 
to this the proposition (2), x is uncaused, is immediately to 
introduce a discordant, a contradictory note. If x were not 
given existence (i.e. if it were not caused) it would not have 
begun to be, for its essence obviously does not demand existence, 
or include existence or determine it fo be. If, therefore, x com- 
mences to be, it must, therefore, receive existence; it must, 
therefore, be caused and cannot at the same time be uncaused. 
Contrary to what Prof. Stace affirms, the event cannot be ade- 
quately described save in terms of a cause, and the assumption 
of it beginning to be without a cause is inacceptable because 
self-contradictory. An incipient being is one that entails a 
necessary relationship to a productive principle or cause, and 
its inception cannot be dissociated from its cause for an in- 
ception is a being-caused. ‘True enough, the senses cannot lay 
hold of anything here but temporal sequence and one who limits 
himself to sense phenomena will not see anything but that. The 
intellect, however, can strike through the phenomenal chain and 
discern the inner vinculum, the tie of causality binding the 
being in its inception to a cause.** To deny this power to the 
mind is to accept an anti-intellectualistic view of the world, it 
is to believe the irrational, non-rational basis of everything. 
This is the particularly lamentable part about Prof. Stace’s 
position. Men’s thoughts change and develop with the passage 
of time. The thoughts of a young man are frequently not the 
thoughts of the same man grown older. We do not, however, 
always find that the change is for the better, that the older is 


causa essendi.” Cf. also Summa Theol., I, 2, 3c; ibid., I, 46, I, 6m; ébid., 


I-II, 5, 1, lm; Contra Gent. I, 13. 

"Cf. Prof. Knight’s Hume, op. cit.: “The special point to be noted is 
that while the senses take note of phenomenal succession only, the intellect 
strikes through the phenomenal chain—anywhere and everywhere it is able 
to do so—and it discerns the inner vinculum, the tie of causality binding 
antecedent to sequent in the grip of an a prori necessity.” (p. 166, italics are 
his). 
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necessarily the wiser or the truer. Several years ago in his 
Destmy of Western Man, Prof. Stace scored severely the anti- 
rationalism of the day, the anti-rationalism of Nietzsche, Scho- 
penhauer, of our American Pragmatists, James and Dewey.” 
He traced this anti-rationalism to David Hume who (in his own 
words), had reduced causality to “ nothing but an arbitrary set 
of sequences devoid of reason,” to Hume who gave “ formal 
expression to the anti-rationalism of the modern age,” to Hume 
who is largely responsible for the thesis of the “ blind meaning- 
lessness of the universe.” ** Now, it seems as though he is 
throwing his lot in with Hume. It would appear as though he 
has succumbed to the “cast of the modern mind” which he 
tells us has been the “ creed of philosophers and men of science 
ever since ”’ the days of Hume.** All this is the more deplorable 
in view of the theme he sought to vindicate in that book, namely, 
his “belief in the rule of reason in human affairs” as “ the 
indwelling spirit of western civilization ” and as “ the ultimate 
basis of democracy ”’; *° sad it is also in view of the thesis he 
concluded with, namely, that “the Christian moral ideal is the 
best and truest,” *° that it can be shown “on good and rational 
grounds” to be “ rooted in reason and goodness” and to “ be 
worth defending, because it is right and true.” *’ How can any 
of this be so when the underpinnings of this moral ideal are 
removed and swept away, as they must be, if something can 
come from nothing without rhyme or reason, if events need not 


22, W. Stace, Destiny of Western Man (New York, 1942). For his wither- 
ing analysis of the Schopenhauerian-Nietzschean anti-rationalism with 
its stress on the primacy of the will and power see pp. 190-193, but 
especially the chapter on Totalitarianism in Germany, pp. 220-230. For the 
essential connection between American Pragmatism and the anti-rationalist 
revolt of the modern world, see pp. 196-198, especially his criticism of Prof. 
Dewey, p. 227. 

83 Ibid., p. 187. 

Ibid., p. 187. 

Ibid., Preface, p. viii. 

Tbid., p. 310. 

Ibid., p. 311. 
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be accounted for in terms of causes. With the principle of 
causality, and sufficient reason gone,”* what is there left to build 
on? Has Prof. Stace’s imagination got the better of him ? 


Saint John’s Seminary, | 
Brighton, Massachusetts 
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The Existentialism of Etienne Gilson 
by John Noonan 


HE HISTORY of philosophy in the hands of a great philo- 
is philosophy itself, and a commentary on another 
philosopher’s writings may be itself the wisest and most original 
of philosophy. At least, Aristotle thus employed the dialectics 
of historical investigation as the surest means of obtaining that 
correct formulation of a philosophical problem which is half 
its solution; and so St. Thomas Aquinas, commenting on Aris- 
totle, advanced on the lines his master had suggested to make 
a new philosophy of his own. Historian and commentator, 
Etienne Gilson follows, then, in a noble tradition, and neither 
an Aristotle, nor a St. Thomas, he yet fulfills his role with 
: originality and with wisdom. | 
Gilson is a Thomist, only saying what St. Thomas has said 
before: here is both his strength and his originality. For, on 
the basic thesis which Gilson treats, St. Thomas was almost 
as often misunderstood by his medieval disciples as by his 
medieval enemies, and innumerable Thomists, even to the 
_ present, have never appreciated the full meaning of his philo- 
sophy. Nor did St. Thomas ever treat ex professo, and in its 
entirety, the key question which Gilson, relying on him, tries 
to resolve. What Gilson has done is to bring into full light the 
most fundamental characteristic of Thomism—its existen- 
tialism; and he has shown the crucial importance of this 
characteristic with a clarity, precision, and power that make his 
work, not a report, but a living philosophy. With the experience 
of seven hundred years on which to draw, he has made fully 
evident, so that it can never be mistaken again, what St. Thomas 
grasped, but never so emphatically demonstrated, that the 
fundamental question of philosophy is “ What is it to exist ?” 
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In this explication and enrichment of Thomism, Gilson has 
himself advanced far from his own early understanding of 
St. Thomas; and to bring out the revolutionary character of 
his present thought, in contrast with his past writings, it may 
be appropriate to sketch the history of the opinions of this great 
historian. There are two distinct periods in Gilson’s thought 
as a Thomist, which may roughly be divided as running from 
1913, the date of his first great work, Le Thomisme, to 1939, 
the date of Réalisme Thomiste et Critique de la Connaissance, 
and from 1939 to the present. This division is determined 
by his treatment of the distinction of essence and existence, 
and his appreciation of its existential significance. In 1913, 
in the first edition of Le Thomisme, and in the two augmented 
editions of the work prior to 1941, Gilson, like every historian 
of St. Thomas, noted that St. Thomas had made a real dis- 
tinction between essence and existence, and that St. Thomas had 
considered the proper name of God to be “‘ He Who Is.” But 
these obvious historical facts were reported in a perfunctory 
manner, and Gilson saw little unusual or original in St. 
Thomas’s real distinction. He wrote, 


This distinction, of which one can find the origin in Augustine and 
Boethius, and which the Arab philosophers, principally Alfarabi, had 
made fully evident, was in the epoch of St. Thomas a universally 
admitted thesis. But there is more: and one meets already at Avicenna 
a complete demonstration of the existence of God founded on the 
principles we have just posited.* 


Gilson even reported that St. Thomas derived God’s existence 
from His essence—a procedure which Gilson will later stig- 
matize as a cardinal error in the Scotistic corruption of St. 
Thomas: 


. . . & third corollary of the divine simplicity is that God is His 
own essence... . But if God is His own essence, it is permitted to go 


1E. Gilson, Le Thomisme, 3rd edition, revised and augmented (Paris, 
1927), p. 81. 
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further and to affirm that God is His own being. ... We know that 
God is His own essence; if, then, He is not His own being, He will 
possess being by participation, and not by essence; He will not, then, 
be the first being, which it is absurd to affirm. God i - then, not only 
His essence: He is also His being.” 


Besides this inaccurate reference to the real 
third proof, Gilson only mentioned it again as the sole possible — 
way of discriminating the angels from God; and even here he 
presented it more as a convenient dialectical solution than as the 
very foundation of Thomism.* 

In 1931, when he delivered the Gifford lectures at Aberdeen, 
Gilson was on his way to his second position, but he did not 
yet perceive all its implications clearly or fully. He now 
realized that St. Thomas’s position was far different from 
Avicenna’s.* Indeed, he emphasized that the distinction between 
essence and existence was the great discovery of Christian philo- 
sophy, and its most significant advance on Greek thought.° He 
began to grasp the revolutionary implications of this doctrine, 
not only in regard to creation, but at the very heart of philo- 
sophy in regard to causality, the judgment, and the existential 
problems of theology.® 

But he still derived the analogy of being from the nature 
of causality,’ rather than from. the intuition of being whose 
analogous character is immediately seen because its essence and 
existence are immediately distinguished. He offered no objec- 
tion to Scotus’s contention that what falls first into the intellect 
is “ existence itself without any determination whatsoever and 
taken in its pure intelligibility.” * He yet saw no important 


* Ibid., pp. 96-7. For a criticism of this exposition see E, Gilson, L’Etre 
et L’Essence (Paris, 1948, pp. 138-40). 

*Cf. Le Thomisme, 3rd ed., pp. 157-8 and 160-1. 

*E. Gilson, The Spirit of Medieval Philosophy, The Gifford Lectures 
1931-2, Eng. trans. by A. C. Downes (New York, 1936), p. 436. 

Ibid., p. 68. Ibid., pp. 96-7. 

* Ibid., pp. 89-90. Cf. pp. 52-3. * Ibid., p. 294. 
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difference between the Augustinian, Suarezian, and Thomistic 
positions.* In short, for him the chief significance of the real 
distinction still lay only in its relation to creation, where its 
use was absolutely necessary to enable Christian philosophers 
to escape pantheism; but he had, as yet, barely perceived its 
central position as the decisive question of philosophy. : 

In 1936 Gilson approached directly the greatest stumbling- 
block to a philosophy which believes in the aptitude of the 
human mind for metaphysical truth: the history of philosophy. 
The record of the defections and vagaries of the human reason 
in its search for metaphysical wisdom is the perpetual scandal 
of a philosophy which believes in man’s essential rationality, 
and it cries aloud for an explanation that will show the absolute- 
ness of truth and the natural metaphysical capability of the 


‘reason and yet will also demonstrate how human errors can 


so easily arise. Gilson offered such an explanation, safe- 
guarding the rights of reason, while simultaneously indicating 
how error could occur, and how, once the primitive and basic 
mistake occurred, all the rest followed by a “ metaphysical 
determinism ”’ which was the best proof that, even in error, 
the reason followed exact and rational laws. He traced the 
source of philosophical errors to two functional weaknesses: 
(1) “‘ the unguarded use of a principle of unity in the human 
mind,” and (2) a constant tendency to “ take the particular 
determinations of being for being itself.” *° This investigation 
of the misadventures of the philosophical reason thus led him 
very close to the realization that every philosophy was, in the 
last analysis, determined by its answer to the great question 
“ What is it to exist?” But he still formulated his conclusions 
in the more general terms of the concept of being. 


With the publication of Réalisme Thomiste et Critique de 


Ibid., pp. 409-10. | 
19. Gilson, The Unity of Philosophical Experience (New York, 1937), . 


p. 312 and p. 315. 
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la Connaissance in 1939 Gilson came to a full appreciation of 
the existentialism of Thomism and his works since then, the 
fourth edition of Le Thomisme, the second edition of La Phalo- 
sophie au Moyen Age, God and Philosophy, and, above all, 
L’ Etre et L’ Essence, constitute the second division of his thought 
and may be treated, in general, as a single whole.** They are 
not often, it should be emphasized, in direct contradiction with 
his works of the earlier period; they represent, rather, a deep 
and rich development of positions implied in his early works, 
but unexplored and unemphasized in them. These works from 
1939 to the present are Gilson’s most important contribution 
to philosophy. 7 

Before considering in detail the existentialism of this second 
period, we may well ask two preliminary questions. What 
brought Gilson to see the existential issue as decisive? Why 
had he stayed so long on the plane of essence? In answer to 
the first question five distinct factors should be given weight: 
(1) the works of his Thomistic colleagues, particularly those 
of Maritain, the existential emphasis of whose work Gilson 
particularly praises, and of Forest, a less well-known Thomist, 
whose La Structure Métaphysique du Concret selon Saint 
Thomas d’Aquin, Gilson has highly commended;** (2) the 
phenomenon of French existentialism, whose anguished despair 
could not but more profoundly move a contemporary philo- 
sopher, and whose emphasis on existence could not but engage 
his attention; (3) his life-long orientation toward the concrete 
given by his first master Bergson, whose spirit, if not whose 
doctrine, Gilson so faithfully continues—whose aversion to 
closed, one-man philosophical systems, whose polemic against 
philosophies proceeding by a purely deductive manipulation of 
concepts, whose insistence on the “ sinuosities’’ of the real, 


11 Being and some Philosophers (Toronto, 1949) is substantially only 
an English condensation of L’Etre et L’ Essence. 
12 The Spirit of Medieval Philosophy, p. 466. 
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L’Btre et L’Essence so brilliantly reaffirms ;** (4) Gilson’s own 
studies in the history of philosophy, which, as we have suggested, — 
led him gradually to see that a rational explanation of the errors 
in the history of philosophy could be given in terms of each 
philosophy’s treatment of existence; (5) finally, and most 
importantly, Gilson’s immensely deepened understanding of 
St. Thomas and his increasing appreciation, through twenty-five 
years of ardent discipleship, of the profoundly existential char- 
acter of his philosophy. These factors, at least, are the most 
readily observable in the evolution of Gilson’s thought. 

To the second question we may reply with a commentary of 
Gilson himself on the simultaneous presence in St. Thomas’s 
work of two distinct levels, the plane of substance, where St. 
Thomas is Aristotle’s student, and the plane of existence, where 
he is both radical innovator and master: 


In order to interpret correctly the doctrine of St. Thomas it is important 
to keep present to one’s mind that duality of planes, both indispensable, 
but hierarchically ordered. One can see in fact that all his doctrine of 
being carries the mark of this fundamental distinction between the order 
of ‘being in so far as being,’ which is that of substance, and the order 
of the cause of that ‘ being in so far as being,’ which is that of existence, 
and if one follows the problem up to its term, leads the thought up to 
God. According as one puts the accent on one or the other aspect of 
the doctrine, one arrives at two very different interpretations of 
Thomism. Its true interpretation is that which, like Thomism itself, 
maintains simultaneously the two points of view in their order of 
hierarchical subordination, passing from one to the other according to 
the nature of the problem at issue, and at the proper moment.1* 


Gilson adds that these two aspects of Thomism, the essential- 
ist and the existential, lying side by side in St. Thomas’s work, 
and never formally discriminated by St. Thomas himself, have 


18 Cf. e.g., H. Bergson, Creative Evolution (New York, 1911), p. x, and 
p. 48, and Creative Mind (New York, 1946), p. 35 and pp. 231-35, and 
compare L’Eire et L’Essence, especially pp. 295-306. 

14 T’Etre et L’Essence, p. 87. 
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frequently been confused, and their confusion has even led 

interpreters of St. Thomas to betray his thought by citing 
against the real distinction passages where St. Thomas speaks 
as a simple Aristotelian.** Now, if interpreters of the past, 
and even great ones such as Suarez and Lepidi, completely 
failed to differentiate the two aspects of St. Thomas’s thought, 
it is not surprising that a modern interpreter, even of Gilson’s 
_ stature, should have so long remained on the plane of substance. 
His own final firm discrimination of the two elements in 
Thomism owes its precision, perhaps, largely to his original 
mistake.** | 

The two preliminary questions settled, we must now deter- 
mine on what basis the fundamental distinction between essence ~ 
and existence is made. Historically speaking, as Gilson is 
the first to emphasize, the distinction is due to revelation 
rather than to properly philosophical discovery. It is the 
Christian Faith proclaiming that God is He Who Is, that the 
world is created, and that the world is distinct from God which 
imposed on all Christian philosophers the necessity of separating 
the essences of all created things from their existence which 
God conferred upon them.” 

But, though revelation is, historically speaking, the source 
of the distinction, it is obvious, first, that all Christian philo- 
sophers have not attached the same meaning to it; secondly, 
that if it is to have value in a philosophical order, we must be 

13 Cf. bid., pp. 87-96. H. Renard criticizes Gilson’s examples of St. 
Thomas’s essentialist work, contending that they are fundamentally exist- 
entialist (H. Renard “ Being and Essence” The New Scholasticism, XXIII 
. [1949] 68-9). The admission that Gilson’s examples may be disputed does 
not, however, affect his main thesis that St. Thomas’s existentialism can 
easily be misunderstood; if anything, it proves it. 

16 Even as late as in Réalisme T'homiste et Critique de la Connaissance 
(Paris, 1939) Gilson did not, in fact, avoid the danger he himself warns 
against. Cf. his confusion of “form” and “ existential act,” pp. 320-1. 
But his later expositions of their distinction are indisputably clear. Cf. 


L’Etre et L’Essence, p. 100. 
17 Cf. E. Gilson, God and Philosophy (New Haven, 1941), p. 64. 
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able to establish it rationally. What is the properly philosophical 
origin of the distinction, and what is its proper philosophical 
significance? Gilson replies that we start from the existing 
trees, existing men, etc., that we meet in ordinary experience. 
These are ‘‘ specific determinations of the act of existence,” 
but it is clear that they are not existence itself.‘° What they are 
is distinct from the fact that they are. We may conceive a tree 
or a man as existing or as non-existent without affecting in 
the least the content of our concept, and we see that existence 
is not included in our concepts of essences as such. We may 
formulate this immediate perception simply in declaring that 
there is a real distinction between essence and existing, or that 
“a being whose essence is not to exist has not of itself that with 
which to exist.’ 

Thus far, our reasoning has been densi enough, and would 
be admitted by philosophers of almost every school. Difficulties 
first arise when we attempt to say what this “existence” is 
which is distinct from the essences we know. Is it only a 
modal determination of essence? Is it theoretically distinct 
from essence but identical with it in reality? Is it simply a 
degeneration of essence? Gilson underlines the fundamental 
cause of our embarrassment: 


What renders it difficult to perceive this distinction is that both acts, 
distinct as they are, concur to the same effect which is existence.”° 


We face in experience only existing essences and although we 
intellectually know that they are ontologically, as well as 
logically, distinct, the fact is that we find “in the essence 
itself the existential act which makes it be and be what it is.”’ 
The great and perpetual danger, then, is to transform the 
recognition of the concrete union of existing and essence into 
a denial of their real distinction. This has been the very error 
18 E. Gilson, Le Thomisme, 5th ed. (Paris, 1944), p. 53. 


Idid., p. 53. 
2° L’Etre et L’Essence, p. 106. 
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of every Christian school of metaphysics outside the true 
tradition of St. Thomas—to pay lip service to the distinction 
as a dialectical necessity in avoiding pantheism, and then to 
ignore it in practice and forthwith to treat essences as if they 
were real existants. | 

Nonetheless, though we know only the concrete unity of 
existant essences, we can see intellectually that essence and 
existence are not the same, and, as realists, we are assured that 
our intellectual discrimination responds to an ontological fact. 
_ Aware of the different functions of the act of form and the 
act of existence, and alive to the danger of confusing them, 
we may still say, 


Existence can indeed be in essence . . . but it is never of the essence. 
The only being which exists by nature is God.?1 


It cannot be understood as a primacy of existence on being but in it.” 


A secondary problem, which Gilson only half-faces, is then 
consequent on the real distinction: how can we conceive the 
limitation of existence, “ the fullness of reality,” by any other 
reality? Gilson answers that the act of existing “specifies 
itself by what it lacks, so that here potency determines act.” 
This determination by a lack is sufficiently intelligible, if we 
can see how or why this lack should have arisen. But we can 
understand how this lack should have arisen only if we recognize 
the fact of creation. Why God, who is pure Esse, should, of 
His free will, create other beings, is, indeed, a mystery; but 
if He has done so, that these other esses must be limited is at 
once evident; for these created esses, not being pure Esse, must 
be only participations in existing, not the plenitude of existence. 
Gilson, however, fails to emphasize that the limitation of esse 
arises in its very creation; instead, he prefers to use formulas 
which insist that esse limits itself—a self-contradictory feat.” 


1 Ibid., p. 94. 23 Le Thomisme, 5th ed., p. 54. 
Ibid., p. 323. Tbid., p. 54. 
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It is not unfair to Gilson to say that these few formulas taken 


by themselves, without reference to God’s creative action, are 
ui intelligible. 

A more serious difficulty, which Gilsen more successfully 
overcomes, is yet to be faced. To this point, we have discussed 
the distinction of essence and existence, as if the two ideas were 
equally comprehensible. But our first and fundamental dis- 
tinction was largely based on our determining that the idea 
of existence did not fall within our ideas of essences. Do we, 
then, have any idea of existence? We have many ideas of 
different kinds of existence, that is, of essences. But we have 
no concept answering to esse itself. In fact, pure Esse is God, 
and necessarily beyond our concepts; while participated esse 
seems to reduce itself to essence. Yet we will know that there 
is something beyond the concepts of essences, and we do not 
mean that essence is distinct from another essence when we 
say essence and existence are not the same. If being means 
“that which is,” essence stands for the “that which.” But 
what is the meaning of that mysterious “is?” The just 
estimation of the overriding importance of this question, the 
appreciation of the difficulties attendant on its answer, and the 
elucidation of this answer are Gilson’s best titles to philosophical 
greatness. | 

If we admit that we cannot conceive existence, while existence 
is, nonetheless, the primary ontological reality, the full force of 
our embarrassments presses upon us at once: 


What renders the problem so difficult, and even, perhaps, insoluble in 
the form under which it is posed, is that the only one of these two 
notions which may be conceptualized derives from the one which does 
not let itself be conceptualized. No determination is more disconcerting 
from logical thought, of which it contradicts the natural tendency to 
objectify everything under the form of concepts.”® 


The act of existence, which we cannot conceptualize, imposes 


T’Etre et L’Essence, p. 318. 
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_ on every philosopher a choice, and then the decision here will 
pose, in turn, a second option. Let us sketch the nature of 
these two sets of choices. As Gilson says, 


The philosopher can not only yield to his natural bent toward the 
perfectly objectifiable, but even judge of the knowledge in question that 
he has the strict duty to expel from philosophy, as radically unin- 
telligible, every aspect of the real which does not let itself be objectified 
by means of the concept. But another attitude more rarely adopted 
remains equally possible. This is that which consists in accepting the 
total real such as it offers itself to knowledge, without excluding from 
it at the beginning all aspects which resist abstraction. Such is the 
choice which is offered the philosopher as the first condition of every 
later démarche: either to assign as his end the conquest of a knowledge 
totally satisfying for thought, thanks to sacrificing the elements of the 


real which abstract thought cannot absorb without renouncing its 
demands; or, rather, to receive the _— real, thanks to limiting the 
demands of abstract thought.?¢ 


The first reply is that of idealism or of any “ ontology of 
essence,” the second, that of realist existentialism. Suppose 
that we succumb to the temptations of the first reply: 


All passes, dies, as if the existence from which abstraction had been 
made continued to haunt the being from which one wished to expel it. 
It tries to reintroduce itself under the most diverse forms, and one 
sees return with it the difficulties which are inseparable from it.?" 


To take two modern examples, the ontologies of Descartes 
and Kant were masterpieces of pure thought, without reference 
to existence. Spinoza tried “ to throw a bridge across the wide 
abyss between the intelligible and existence” in Descartes; 
Hegel attempted a similar construction for Kant. Yet 
Cartesianism terminated in the scepticism of Hume, and Hegel 
provoked only the fierce vindication of existence by Kiere- 
gaard. Thus always, if existence is scorned, it ultimately 
destroys philosophy itself.*° This is indeed, the whole lesson 


Ibid., p. 319. | Ibid., p. 317. 
Ibid., p. 316. p. 317. 
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of the history of philosophy, the unity of philosophical experi- 
ence which Gilson now explicates in a full light: wherever the 
human mind renounces the treatment of existence, it confines 
itself immediately to a particular type of essence; it then — 
interprets all the real in terms of that essence—whether it be 
the logical essence of Abelard, or the mathematical essence of 
Descartes, or the physical essence of Kant, or the sociological 
essence of Comte, or the biological essence of Spencer; but its 
arbitrary restriction of the real is fatal to it, existence turns 
upon it, and scepticism toward all philosophy vindicates the 
rights of the esse. If the history of philosophy has any meaning, 
it is that the idealist reply is disastrous for the reason. | 

Let us suppose, then, that we choose the second answer, the 
acceptance of the real in its fullness. A second decision 
immediately faces us: we must now choose between scepticism 
and irrational voluntarism, and intellectualist realism. Let 
us outline the first alternative. We can agree that essences 
are not the total real, that there is something in the thickness 
of reality beyond them, and that we must face this something 
boldly. But we can add that this mysterious X, as non- 
conceptual, is unintelligible. We will then situate the brute 
fact of existence in the heart of the real and declare that at 
the very start of our intellectual life we are forced to accept 
an anti-intellectual element, so that we are fully justified, if 
we are sceptics, in insisting on the original irrationality of all 
our knowledge, or, if we are more positively inclined, we are 
able to point to the original act of will or. faith that put us in 
contact with existence as the premise of our knowledge. Of 
these two variants of the same theme, the first is that of Hume 
and Santayana, the second that of Schopenhauer and Bergson. 

Gilson does not treat this second: choice between voluntarism 
and intellectualism as a distinctly different choice from that 
between essentialism and existentialism; and there is a cogent 
historical reason for this approach. It is that, historically, 
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voluntarisms or scepticisms have only arisen as the final stage 
in the decomposition of some essentialist ontology. They have 
always been revolts against a philosophy dealing with some type 
of essence as if it were being itself, and they have always 
inherited from the philosophy, against which they revolted, 
but which had sired them, a basically essentialist viewpoint. 
They have never really considered the truly existential alterna- 
tive, but they have assumed, without criticism, the fundamental 
postulate of their essentialist parent: what is non-conceptual 
is unintelligible; and they have added: existence is non-con- 
ceptual, but we must accept it; therefore, human knowledge 
is radically absurd and we will be sceptics or voluntarists.*° 

We might slow in particular cases, as Gilson does in the 
case of Bergson, why Gilson, as an historian, believes that this 
second choice between irrationalism and intellectualism is only 
a special case of the primary choice between essentialism and 
existentialism. We should add, however, that whatever their 
usual origins in history, scepticism or voluntarism may be 
considered as distinct positions in themselves, and the type of 
existentialism derived from Kierkegaard is an example of an 
anti-intellectualism which is almost completely pure of essentia- 
list traits. It is, in short, possible to posit existence as a sheer 
absurdity and make all knowledge dependent on this absurdity, 
as the sceptics and voluntarists do on their essentialist grounds, 
and as the miodern existentialists do because they have denied 
essences entirely. We can remove the main grounds of this 
position by denying the essentialist premises. But if the 
sceptics’ intransigeance is still unshaken, there is no direct 
refutation of their position. We can only remark sadly with 
Gilson, 


*° Hume’s identification of essence and existence, conception and judgment, 
and his consequent scepticism, is a classical example of Gilson’s thesis...See 
Hume, A Treatise on Human Nature, Philosophical Works (Boston, 1854) 
I, 125 ff. 
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Thus to situate the brute irrational at the origin of intelligibility itself, 
is a violent solution which does not leave the intellect satisfied.** 


Intelligibility derived from absurdity is, indeed, a paradox that 
must always trouble the voluntarists, and its incomprehensi- 
bility is a strong indication that something must be wrong in 
their analysis.** Finally we can show that their choice is 
arbitrary and unnecessary, if we can show that existence is 
somehow intelligible. 

We may now turn back to the alternative that we have left 
unexamined in each choice, that of an intellectualist existen- 
tialism. Elimination of the other possibilities, indeed, creates 
the presumption that here is the solution to our problem, but 
criticism of the other positions will have been vain, unless we 
ean also positively demonstrate that here is the answer. We 
have admitted that existence is not attained by abstraction © 
or conception. We must, then, look to some other intellectual 
operation, if we are to show that there is any intellectual knowl- 
edge whatsoever of existence. The only other intellectual — 
operation that we know is the judgment. Accordingly, in and — 
by the judgment, if at all, is existence intellectually attained. 
Gilson proceeds to a close and searching examination of the 
nature of the judgment. | 

After a critical examination of Aristotle and ‘“ the grammars 
of logicians,” which aim to reduce judgments to the linking 
of concepts, Gilson considers “the grammarians of usage.” 
These, he believes, are on the right path. While Aristotle and 
every logician after him has seen verbs as fundamentally 
names, the grammarians of usage have seen that in man’s speech 
“verbs express acts.” Gilson declares, 


Far from being able to reduce all verbs to the single verb ‘is’ taken in 
the function of a copula, a logic of real language, on the contrary, ought 


L’Etre et L’Essence, p. 317. 
[bid., pp. 257-270. 
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to consider the copula as a specialized function of the verb ‘is’ of 
which the existential sense is the principal one.** 


He concludes, ‘“‘ The facts of language solicit an existential 
ontology.” ** As for the object of our search, an intellectual, 
though nonconceptual knowledge of existence, our investigation 
of the judgment has suggested that in the judgment we have 
found it: 8 | 

... if we do not attain it [existence] in a concept, it remains that we 
do attain it by the judgment. But every judgment is necessarily com- 
posed of a subject and the verb ‘is.’ Now it is certain that the concept 
of being is the only correct conceptual transcription that the sense of 
this verb ‘is’ denotes. There is, then, in the sense of this verb some- 
thing which does not let itself be conceptualized, but which we have, 
however, the impression of understanding. This implies that the order 
of knowledge is more vast than that of the concept, or, in other words, 
that it is possible to know what it is perhaps not possible to conceive.*® 


In short, it is an empirically given fact that we make judg- 
ments, and we believe that they have a meaning; we have just 
determined that the judgment, in its most basic form, cannot 
be reduced to a mental linking of concepts; we have further 
- determined that the judgment posits existence. May we not, | 
then, argue that the very fact that we can thus make such 
existential predications and attach a meaning to them shows 
that we have an intellectual, if non-conceptual, knowledge of 
existence ?*® On the one hand, then, we are driven to this 
- position by the empirical données of the problem; on the other 
hand, there is no reason to avoid it, except the intellect’s 
apparently natural preference for pure concepts. Let us grant, 
then, that the judgment gives us an intellectual knowledge of 
existence. | | 

Our problem, however, is not completely solved, and, indeed, 
now, perhaps, we face its most puzzling aspects. . If we grant 


Ibid., p. 276. Ibid., p. 248. (Italics inserted.) 
*4 Tbid., p. 275. ** Cf. ibid., p. 284. 
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the judgment’s existential knowledge, the judgment’s capabili- 
ties in this matter are at once challenged. The intellect, it is 
agreed, abstracts only concepts. How can it possibly, then, 
have the power to go beyond concepts to affirm the existence of 
anything? If the intellect’s natural tools are concepts,—it 
is argued Platonically—where does it acquire the title to declare 
that an essence actually exists ? | 
To answer this question we must turn from metaphysics to 
psychology, which although formally ruled by metaphysics, 
may, as material cause, supply the data necessary to solve our 
metaphysical problem. As Gilson wisely remarks, 


It is not on the plane of knowledge in general that the problem must 

be posed in order to resolve it, but on the plane of the knowing subject. 
. As says St. Thomas: ‘Non enim proprie loquendo sensus aut 

intellectus, sed homo per utrumque.’ *7 | 


In fact, it is only in terms of Thomistic psychology that our 
problem is soluble at all. A Platonic intellect or a Cartesian 
thinking machine would be incapable of making an existential 
judgment. It is only in terms of the unified supposttum of 
informed matter, where no real dichotomy is possible between 
the senses, the intellect, and their possessor, that human judg- 
ments are explicable. Starting from different aspects of experi- 
ence, Thomistic metaphysics and psychology here meet and 
confirm each other. If there is mystery here it arises from the 
fundamental natural mystery that an immaterial soul should 
inform a corporeal substance. We cannot explain this union, 
but determining its existence as a given fact, we can begin 
our explanation of the judgment with this union as our basis. 

We start, then, to explain the judgment, as the operation, 
not of the senses alone, or of the intellect alone, but of man. 
The judgment is, as St. Thomas says, “non animae tantum, 
sed conjunctr.” ** Then, Gilson says, “ To depart from the 


*? Réalisme Thomiste, p. 186. 8* Tbid., p. 188. 
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conjunctum is to depart from the body at the same time as from 
consciousness.” 
If we start from the body as well as from the intellect, we may 
turn at once to the senses to help explain the possibility of the 
judgment. 
eis sensation which first puts us in touch with existence: 
The sensible perception is, then, the vital exchange which-is ceaselessly 
produced between intelligent beings and things really existing. It is, 
in fact, the point of meeting of two distinct acts of existing.*° 
That is why sensation, first principle of the very content of the first 
principle, is also simultaneously the first principle of all our real knowl- 
edge. We can say, then, that our judgments fall between two extrem- 
ities; the intuition of the principles of the intellect, on the one side, and, 
on the other side, sensation.** 
The entire cycle of operations which begins in sensible intuition termi- 
nates in that same sensible intuition, ... Sensible données are directly 
known as beings, so that an intuitive experience of their act of existing 
is included in the intellectual knowledge we have of them.*? 
How do we know a thing exists? Realism replies: in perceiving it.*® 
. Since it is sensation which attests existence, we have no need» 
of other existential index than the. certitude which accompanies sen- 
sation.** 
Sensation is thus the first principle of our existential knowl- 
edge, as it is of all our knowledge. But sensation by itself 
would not result in the judgment. Animals have sensations, 
but do not judge. Granted that we know existence sensibly, 
how do we affirm that we know it? Clearly, such a consciousness 
of existential knowledge, and consequently such an affirmation, 
is possible only to the intellect: 
If we envisage as a whole the problem of the judgment of existence, of 


existence such as it offers itself henceforth to us, it reduces itself, in 
effect, to describing the complex act by which man apprehends existence 


Ibid., p. 189. ‘2 T’Etre et L’Essence, p. 245. 
“° [’Btre et aL’Essence, p. 246. ‘3 Réalisme Thomiste, p. 203. 
“1 Réalisme Thomiste, p. 202. Ibid., p. 
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which his intellect conceives, but does not perceive, and which his 
sensibility perceives but does not conceive.*® 


Three related psychological phenomena suggest the legitimacy 
of this answer here: (1) the spontaneous recognition of this 
complex act by common sense in such a confused proposition 
as “I perceive the existence of a table,” ete.; (2) the quasi- 
intellectual operations of the sensible particular reason; (3) the 
intellect’s reflexive apprehension of singulars.*® In a word, 
“man knows what he feels and feels what he knows.” #7 Then, 
The intellect can see being in the sensible we perceive. The continuity 
of the intellect with the sense in the knowing subject permits us to 
do it.*® 
It is a matter of that which ad occursum rei sensatae apprehenditur 
intellectu.*® 
The crganic continuity of this act, in which both senses and 
intellect must share, is to be emphasized: 


To perceive is to feel existence, and to know existence intellectually is 
to affirm the judgment that this experience is true.°° 


We may summarize Gilson’s solution and its implications thus: 


In a doctrine where man conceives in some fashion the singular and 
perceives in some sort the universal, because, in their instantaneous 
exchanges, thought and sense collaborate in the unity of the same acet, 
intellectual knowledge is just the contrary of the abstract and empty 
thought, with which Aristotelianism is reproached. Far from being 
reduced to a pure logical form, the concept is always thought in, and 
by, the concrete. ... The concept and the judgment which express it, 
are then for us the succedanea of an intellectual intuition of the 
singular which is lacking to us; .. 


Does this account overemphasize the place of sensation ? 
Avoiding a Platonism of hollow concepts, does Gilson avoid the 
Opposite danger of a materialistic empiricism? In particular, 

“5 Ibid., p. 203. 

Tibd., pp. 204-7. Ibid., p. 211. 


‘7 Ibid., p. 205. 50 [Etre et L’Essence, p. 296. 
“8 Tbid., p. 225. 51 Réalisme Thomiste, p. 211. 
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what is the significance of his striking appropriation of Kant’s 
great formulation of the central doctrine of metaphysical 
agnosticism, “ Percepts without concepts are blind; concepts 
without percepts are empty?”*? Does Gilson, like Kant, wish 
thus to restrict knowledge to the realm of sensible phenomena ? 
Let us reply at once that the distinction between Kant’s and 
Gilson’s positions is marked. For Kant concepts are “‘ mere 
forms of thought,” merely mental categories which necessarily 
precede all experience and accordingly have neither objective 
content nor validity. Such mental forms cannot give knowledge 
of anything, but are useful in systematizing the particular 
sensible content which falls into them as moulds. For Gilson 
concepts are intellectual transcriptions of the objective world; 
they are the intellect’s reading in the sensible and concrete. 
They are of the real, drawn from thp real. They have, then, 
an objectivity, a self-consistency, a proper noetic validity totally 
different from that of Kant’s subjective mental apparatus. 
For Gilson to say that concepts are “ empty,” then, means that 
while they give objective and reliable information in or beyond 
the sensible world, they still tell us only of essences, nor does 
any concept itself contain existence. 

The question still remains, however, whether Gilson does 
not finally rejoin Kant and the empiricists—not by his doctrine 
on the concept in itself—but by his teaching on the concept’s, 
and the judgment’s, relation to existence. If concepts never 
reach existence, and sensations alone put us in touch with 
existence, then, as Gilson has argued, every existential judgment 
must integrate a sensation with a concept. Thus, though con- 
cepts are real enough and objective enough in themselves, if 
we say such and such a concept exists, we do so only in terms 


of a sensation. | 
Gilson has not noticed, or not pressed, the difficulties his 


52 Cf. I. Kant, Critique of Pure Reason, Eng. trans. N. K. Smith (London, 
1933), p. 65, p. 92. 
53 Cf. ibid., p. 122, pp. 124-30. 
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position might suggest. On the other hand, it is not at all 
clear how one could sensibly perceive immaterial, non-sensible 
beings. Then to say ‘God exists” would be to affirm a 


Ineaningless predicate of a real concept—a reversed Kantian 


or empiricist position with the same practical results of meta- 
physical agnosticism. On the other hand, it is certain that 
Gilson in no way wishes to dispute the existential value of 
such propositions, or to reduce Thomism to the narrow empiri- 
cism suggested by the literal interpretation of his formulas 
here. The very fact of his own obliviousness to the problem, 
the harmonious co-existence in his mind, at least, of Thomistic 
theology and his doctrine of the judgment, suggests that a 
solution is already implicit in his thought. 
Gilson has declared, 
All which exists is for us an actual or possible cause of sensations; 


it does not follow from that that existence consists in causing or being 
able to cause sensations.** 


A solution of our difficulties might, then, run along these lines. 
To say that God exists is to affirm the ability of a Being, 
analogously but verily known to us as First Cause, to produce 
sensations. This is not to restrict God to “a producer of 
sensations ”—God as First Cause is known to be the omnipotent 
producer of all being. Nor is it to say that existence and 
“production of sensations” are equivalent terms: that would 
be to substitute a perfectly clear concept for that which is 
beyond concepts, to fall prey to the insidious danger of con- 
ceptualizing existence against which Gilson warns. Sensation 
is only an index to existence, its principal witness only, but not 
identical with it. We say only that the reality of our concept 
of God is certified by the perception of sensible being, to which 
God as Cause, has been linked. We ascend from the sensible 
world by a conceptual analysis. In the judgment we integrate 
the resultant non-empirical, but objective concept, with our 


et L’Essence, pp. 248-9. 
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starting point, sensible being, whose perceived reality certifies 
the former’s non-tangible reality. Such an epistemology, at 
least, seems to be implicit in Gilson’s thought, and it is con- 
sistent both with his fundamental epistemological thesis— 
sensation is the sine quo non of existential judgment—and with 
Thomistic theology. 

The organic union of intellect and senses in the hylomorphic 
constitution of man, then, is a satisfactory psychological expla- 
nation of the judgment. Réalisme Thomiste et Critique de la 
Connaissance expounds this in detail. In L’Htre et L’ Essence 
Gilson approaches the same problem from a metaphysical 
viewpoint. Metaphysically speaking, it is because our intellects 
are existants that they can grasp existence. 

. it is an act which replies to an act. Precisely, it is the act of 
an operation which replies to an act of existing, and this operation is 
itself an act, because it springs directly, in title of second act, from 
a first act of existing. An epistemology where judgment, not abstract- 
tion, is the act of supreme knowledge, is necessarily required by a 
metaphysics where esse is supreme in the order of reality.®® 


_ The judgment is, in fact, another form of existence for both 
_knower and known, and in this new existence the knower attains 
the existence of the known: 


This instantaneous recomposition of the existence of a given object 
with its essence causes the metaphysical structure of that object to take 
act, the only difference being that, instead of being simply apprehended 
by sensible experience, it is henceforth intellectually known. 


If it is thus, being is not the object of a purely abstract knowledge 
and could never become it. . .. One can conceive the essence of 
a being, but not that of being. If the correct definition of being is that 
which ‘is,’ it necessarily includes ‘an ‘is,’ that is; existence.5¢ 


55 Tbid., p. 296. 

5¢ Tbid., p. 288. G. Smith’s appreciation of Gilson’s epistemology, his 
insistence on the concrete, indissoluble unity of sensation and intellection, 
essence and existence is unsurpassed. Cf. G. Smith “ A Date in the History 
of Epistemology,” The Thomist, VI (1943) 246-253. 
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The metaphysics of the existential judgment has comple- 
mented the psychological explanation. With a precision and 
plenitude of thought which is unparalleled on this subject, 
Gilson has shown that an existential intellectual knowledge is 
possible, he has eliminated the other alternatives as suicidal 
for thought, and as unwarranted by fact, and he has trium- 
phantly demonstrated that still the exigencies of thought and 
the demands of existence can be reconciled. | 

Gilson concludes L’Htre et L’ Essence with a bold vision of the 
future of Thomistic existentialism : 


A true metaphysics of being can reconcile history and objective knowl- 

edge, existence and essence, time and eternity. It alone can constitute 
the terrain where philosophy can pose the question of which religion is 
the answer. As avid of concepts as that of Hegel, not less strictly tied 
to the philosopher and man than that of Kierkegaard, this metaphysics 
is neither a system abstractly constructed, nor the expression in ciphers 
of a solitary existence. It is, above all, wisdom, and the proper function 
that it is assigned in the order of knowledge is to assure the progres- 
sive adequation of intellectual knowledge with actually existing being.” 


In a sublime harmony bringing the whole history of philosophy 
into an intelligible pattern, where each philosophy gives up its 
healthy fruit to the ruling existentialism of St. Thomas, Gilson’s 
treatment of existence culminates. With a thoroughness and 
a profoundity rarely matched, he has localized the difficulties 
of every philosophy in the non-conceptual character of existence; 
he has shown how and why an intellectual comprehension of 
existence is yet possible in the judgment; and he has sug- 
gested the implications of this intellectual existentialism for 
every aspect of philosophy. Commentator on St. Thomas, 
and historian of philosophy, Gilson is also a philosopher—e 
philosopher not unworthy of his master. 


The Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C. 
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REVIEW ARTICLE: 


Law in Aristotle and St. Thomas * 
by Welter 


HE CONCEPT of Right in Aristotle and St. Thomas was the sub- 
"Ee ject of an earlier work by Fr. Louis Lachance, and has now been 
redone in the light of years of study and persistent interest in this 
field. Between the first edition of this work and the present issue, Fr. 
Lachance wrote, among other things, his two volume L’Humanisme 
Politique de Saint Thomas. Ten years ago, in a review of this two 
volume work, I had high praise for the author’s scholarship, originality 
of thought, and profundity of exposition; but I objected then that the 
last part of the book, the attempted harmonization of the individual 
and the state, must be classed as a failure. Dismissing other possible 
reasons for this failure, I wrote: ‘“ But we prefer to think it is rather 
a matter of unfinished business in the hope that Fr. Lachance will put 
the wealth of his learning to work completing the solution of the 
problem of the one and the many in the political sphere.” That hope 
has not been realized. Ten years have done nothing to dissipate the fog 
of obscurity with which Fr. Lachance enshrouds the relations of 
individual and State. 

There are excellent things in this present book, many excellent things. 
Abstracting from the pall of confusion that descends whenever the 
notion of common good is brought in, the work is a monument of textual 
knowledge, historical perspective, splendid and enthusiastic writing, and 
a convincing clarity of exposition. 

The book opens with an author’s introduction which is an almost 
lyric statement of the place of Right in the life of man and his civiliza- 
tions; a masterly, powerful, and enthusiastic statement, alive with 
dynamic imagery. This is followed by a section on three preliminary 
notions. Two of these, on morality and on the nominal definition of 
Right, are to be particularly recommended: the first as a clear, positive 


* Louis Lachance, Le Concept de Droit selon Aristote et 8. Thomas. 
Second and Revised Edition (Ottawa: Les Editions du Lévrier, 1949) pp. 
336. $3.00. 

1 The Thomist II (1940) 588. 
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exposition of the objective reality of the moral order; the second as an 
example of the author’s historical and textual expertness. 

Jt is at the end of these preliminary notions (p. 39) that Fr. 

Lachance explains his procedure and the reason for it: 


. nous .. . avons préféré un cadre plus simple, nous permettant de 
toucher & toutes les causes du droit, et pourtant, d’en donner un apercu 
complet. ... Mais étant donné que la définition que nous en proposons a 
été contestée et qu’elle le sera probablement encore, nous avons été forcé 
de prendre comme point de départ des données plus générales et plus com- 
munément acceptées, comme par exemple celles de fin et de loi, et faire voir 
ensuite que les exigenccs de cohérence forcent & accepter notre définition 
comme la seule vraie. 


He proceeds under four headings: 1) the extrinsic causes of Right, 
including the teleology and the etiology of Right; throughout this 
section he is really laying down principles; 2) the intrinsic causes of 
Right, which proceeds by way of conclusions to perfect and imperfect 
rights, and some complementary considerations; 3) Subjective Right; 
4) Right in its relations, specifically to the practical sciences and to 
the concept of science. 

Besides the excellencies already noted, there are many citees in the 
book that deserve the careful attention and complete respect of the 
reader. There is, for example, the patiently simple, yet adequate 
exposition of analogy (p. 32ff.). The tract on law and reason (p. 
92-108) is richly satisfying fruit from the years of study that lie behind 
it. The treatment of perfect rights (p. 188-213), the properties of Right 
(p. 225-233), and the sharp, too brief division of Right (p. 234 ff.) 
are all that could be asked from a profound Thomistic scholar. Perhaps 
these are more than enough reasons for the publication of the book, 
and to offset its failures. But it could so easily have been completely 
successful. 

We might mention, among the reasons for the failures of the book, 
the author’s quite deliberate restriction of himself to an analogical 
notion of Right with none of its determinations given until p. 235. 
That, however, may be no more than a minor irritation to one familiar 
with the field and who could read the missing distinctions into the 
text; be assured, such reading into the text is necessary to avoid con- 
fusion. The really fundamental cause of the book’s failure, in this 
reviewer's opinion, lies in the consistently ambiguous use of the term 
“common good.” The author refuses throughout the book, as he did: 
in previous books, to give the few indispensable distinctions that would 
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remove obscurity and make the issues plain. There can be no question 
of Fr. Lachance’s capacity to make this contribution to further his 
studies. His threat, in the Epilogue, to bring yet more texts to bear on 
any challenging opponent, misses the point entirely: it is not more texts 
he needs, for surely few indeed have ever had such first hand acquaint- 
ance with so many texts on this matter. Yet for all these years, he 
_ has been side-stepping the task of introducing these distinctions into 
his works. 

The thing can be done, and rather easily done. In fact, it has recently 
been done; and in the space of twenty pages! In the May 1949 issue of 
Revue Philosophique de Louvain,? André Modde has an article entitled 
“Le Bien Commun dans la philosophie de saint Thomas.” Perhaps he 
has explained Fr. Lachance’s failure when he kindly points to the 
defect frequent in concentration on a particular thesis (p. 222). At 
any rate, his article distinguishes the common good which is God, the 
intelligible and heavenly common good, the natural common good, the 
political common good, the common good of the family, and the parti- — 
cular good. The explanation of the meaning, in St. Thomas, of each 
of these is almost itself enough to show their interrelation and the 
relationship of the individual to each. Coming to the political common 
good, Modde notes, almost off-handedly: “. . . jusqu’ici nous sommes 
restés au plan des fins, le Bien commun étant chaque fois une fin 
commune; & partir d’ici, il se déroulera au plan des moyens en vue de 
fins ” (p. 235-236). 

That simple truth is never entirely clear in Fr. Lachance’s exposition. 
He seems to conclude blithely from one to the other of these five senses 
of the common good, with applications to the political common good that 
have a decidedly reckless air about them. He does make some distinc- 
tions: thus he speaks of the divine common good and the common good 
of the universe (p. 62 ff.), of a supreme common good and a natural 
common good which belongs to all human political societies (p. 70, 73) 
of a human, an international, and a political order (p. 122-125). But 
these are more or less tossed off; they certainly do not control the — 
author’s conclusions. | | 

As a result, the author comes up with such astounding concoctions as 
a “universal reason” (p. 143-144), a “collective will” (p. 109) sur- 
passing the personal one (p. 180). With the help of Peter of Auvergne, 
he concludes that several men of mediocre virtue will together make up, 
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in some fashion, the perfect man in intellect and will (p. 85). On p. 71 
we find this: 


Il (Dieu) tire sa félicité de l’intuition de sa propre vérité, la société des 
humains recoit la sienne d’un contact direct avec cette méme Vérité. Comme 
un bien commun parfait, elle se donne & tous sans se diviser; comme un 
soleil spirituel, elle peut darder au coeur de tous un rayon incorruptible, 
les inondant de délices et d’immortalité. Tel est pour S. Thomas le bien 
commun qui réalise l’achévement parfait de l’homme. 


Sentence after sentence would lead a reader to suspect that Fr. 
Lachance has no use for the individual and an almost idolatrous 
respect for the community and the State; that suspicion is not justified, 
for there are other sentences that state just as plainly the individual’s 
supremacy to the state and the intimately personal character of his 
happiness. 

On the side of the first extreme, there are such statements as the 


following. 


The proper (particular) good is ordered to the common good as to its end 
in such a way that if the necessitating power of the end is done away 
with, all moral debt and, consequently, all right would disappear. The 
individual and the domestic society tend to the state (la cité) as to their 
end and to the good of the state as to the perfection of their good. The 
individual good is subjected to this order. (p. 280). Just as the common 
good transcends the individual good, so the title of the state transcends that 
of the individual. (p. 282). If on the contrary (against Rousseau’s 
position) one conceives the political society on the one hand as an organism 
of which man is destined by nature to be a part, whose goal transcends that 
of the individual, whose good includes and makes possible that of all. 
and of each one; if on the other hand one names right, not as the power 
of each one, but that which comes to each one from this superior good, that 
which permits each one to come closer to it and be perfected by it, that 
which disposes the activity of each one in such a fashion that, by realizing 
the good of others, he attains his own personal final end in abundance; if, 
finally, one centers the individual and the society on the same goal, if one 
makes them hoth dependent on the same good, if one distributes every right 
in view of this good, the question of the constitution of the rights of the 
~ State is by that every half settled. (p. 298). 


I have chosen these texts from the latter part of the book precisely 
because of the explicit reference they make to the political community 
and the political common good. These explicit statements could of course 
be reinforced by others, as, for example, the last paragraph on p. 252. 
It would thus seem to be indicated that no injustice is done to the 
author when his more general statements are taken without qualification 
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to be true of the political sphere; in fact, I am quite sure the author 
would insist on this. Thus, on p. 182 it is asserted that “the perfection 
of the individual is perfectly to insert himself in the social whole,” or 
on p. 66 where he argues “ the universal order which contains and rules 
is better than the particular order,” or, again, when on p. 263 he speaks 
of “a collective person, distinct from individuals, which takes its place 
above them, includes and embraces them ”’; all of these statements are 
rightly taken to apply directly to the political community. and the 
political common good. In this light, the last paragraph on p. 153 and 
the first paragraph on p. 281 will be read with no little shock. 

For all that, it would be unjust to accuse the author of totalitarian 
tendencies; for there are statements no less explicit championing the 
individual. Thus, on p. 62 it is clearly stated that happiness is a 
state of soul; on p. 68, that it is an immanent good. In the second 
footnote on p. 62 it is said that the natural common good is beyond the 
historical common goods and is the first right. On p. 67 it is noted that 
both Aristotle and St. Thomas consider man as the principal part of 
the universe; and human perfection as consisting in some union with 
God. On the next page, it is said that nothing on earth can make man 
happy. On p. 68 and 69 society comes out clearly as a means to man’s 
happiness; and pp. 70-und 71 show man’s beatitude as an act of the 
intellect. There is a solid analysis of the elements of man’s happiness 
on p. 78; a clear statement of the element of freedom in the constitution 
of political society pp. 127 and 230, and a rejection of the absorption 
of the individual good by the common good on p. 139. On p. 238 we 
find this: “ The individual can be considered as man and then his rights 
surpass the framework of the state where he is incorporated. They are 
international.” P. 248 insists that only the human person here below 
realizes the conditions radically prerequisite for juridical aptitude; 
while p. 263 states very well the character of the state as a moral 
person, denies its substantial reality and insists on it as a collection of 

These two vividly contrasting positions are not harmonized in Fr. 
Lachance’s book, and this is said in spite of his stand on p. 251. Ten 
years ago, Fr. Lachance saw himself as maintaining the traditional 
position between the two extremes of statism, destroying the individual, 
and a personalism that reduced social life to anarchy. It would be a 
fine place for any political thinker to take up his quarters. Neither the 
previous work or this one gives a clear corroboration of Fr. Lachance’s 
location. True he denies all leanings towards statism; and there are 
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passages both to support and to refute his denial; he will have no 


part of personalism, and there are passages to confirm his rejection and 
to refute it. This reviewer doesn’t know where the author stands; it 


may even be that the author himself does not know. That would be 
understandable in view of the dense obscurity in which this book moves. 
The one comforting thing is that both reader and author know where the 
author wants to be. We continue to hope that eventually he will get 
there. 


Dominican House of Studies, 
River Forest, Illinois 
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From the Secretary’s Desk 


THE TwEntTy-FirrH ANNUAL MEETING 


HE TWENTY-FIFTH annual meeting of the American Catholic 
Philosuphical Asociation will take place at Hotel McAlpin, Broad- 
way at 34th St., New York, on Easter Tuesday and Wednesday, March 
27th and 28th, 1951. The general theme of the meeting will be The Nature 
of Man. For the first general morning session Dr. Elizabeth Salmon of 
}‘ordham University will give a paper on “ St. Augustine and the Nature 
of Man” and Dr. Charles J. O’Neil of Marquette University will speak 
on the subject, “St. Thomas and the Nature of Man.” The speakers at 
the second morning session will be Dr. Lawrence Lynch of St. Michael’s 
College, Toronto, Canada, who will have for his subject “ Modern 
Existentialism and the Nature of Man” and Rev. Dr. George Kluber- 
tanz, S. J. of St.,Louis University who will discuss “ The Psychologists 
and the Nature of Man.” The general business session will take place 
at noon of the second day of the meeting. For the Annual Dinner on 
March 27th, President Gerard Smith, S.J. will speak on “ Reflections 
-on the End of Man and the Atom Bomb.” Professor Dietrich von 
Hildebrand of Fordham University has been invited to give the Annual 
Association Address on the subject “ The Transformation of the Nature 
of Man” The Association also plans to recognize the signal service - 
of Professor Maritain of Princeton University in behalf of Thomistic 
philosophy on the occasion of the Annual Dinner. 
In accordance with the new arrangement for the afternoon round 


table sessions which the Executive Council made following its acceptance 
by the Committee on Program Procedure, a general invitation was 
extended last June to all members of the Association to volunteer papers 
for six sectional meetings in the fields of (a) Logie and Method; (b) 
Metaphysics; (c) Moral and Political Philosophy; (d) Philosophy of 
Nature (including Cosmology and Psychology); (e) History of Phi- 
losophy; (f) Philosophical Problems (to include questions outside the 
five previously named fields). Those interested were asked to communi- 
eate directly with the respective chairman for each section whose name 
and address was given in the circular letter. It should be noted that the 
replies were to be in the hands of the respective chairmen not later 
than September 1 and were to include a 150-word summary of the 
proposed paper. The chairmen have been instructed to decide definitely 
upon the programs for their respective sections not later than October 
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20th and to forward such programs and summaries to the Secretary, 
who is general chairman, not later than October 25th, for publication in © 
the January issue of The New Scholasticism. They must be in the hands 
of the printer not later than. November Ist. Those reading papers at 
the general sessions are also asked to forward the 150-word summaries 
of their papers to the Secretary not later than October 25th. The early © 
date of Easter in 1951 means that the Association meeting takes place 
before our April issue appears. Hence the summaries of papers for the 
twenty-fifth annual meeting must appear in the January issue of The 
New Scholasticism. 

The New York meeting of the Association will be the Silver Anni- 
versary meeting as the Association was founded at Catholic University 
of America, Washington, D.C. in January of 1926. The editorial 
staff of The New Scholasticism is planning to make the January issue 
a Silver Anniversary number. The papers read at the Twenty-Fourth 
Annual Meeting at St. Paul, Minnesota have been published as the 
latest volume of the Proceedings and distributed to the membership 
in July. Delay in publications was caused by the failure of several 
members to turn in their manuscripts until six weeks after the close of 


the annual meeting. 


AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION MEETING, WESTERN DIVISION 


The Forty-Eighth Annual Meeting of the Western Division of the 
American Philosophical Association was held at the University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota, May 4-6th, 1950. The meeting 
included sections in the fields of metaphysics and theory of knowledge, 
value theory, logic and philosophy of analysis, and ethics and social 
philosophy. During the meeting the Western Conference on the Teach- 
ing of Philosophy was formally organized with Professor Frederick P. 
Harris of Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio, who was 
elected Secretary. The Conference will hereafter hold annual meet- 
ings. The Proceedings of the Conference in the Teaching of Philosophy 
containing papers read at an informal meeting of October 14th and 15th, 
1949, may be obtained at the office of the secretary-treasurer at one 
dollar per copy. Professor Paul Henry, University of Michigan was 
elected president of the Conference. 


MIDWESTERN CONFERENCE 


A group of members of the Association in the area of Chicago, 
Illinois, which has been meeting periodically for a number of years in 
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that city, have formally organized as the Midwestern Conference of 
the American Catholic Philosophical Association at the May 13th meet- 
ing at the close of the last academic year. The conference will include 
members and others interested from the Illinois, Indiana, Iowa and 
Southern Wisconsin area. Rev. Dr. Leo R. Ward, C.S.C., of the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame was elected as chairman of the Association. Dr. 
Joseph Pieper of Muenster University, Westphalia, Germany, and a 
visiting professor at the University of Notre Dame, led the discussion 
at the last meeting on the subject, Leisure and Worship. The Con- 
ference plans to continue its custom of holding two — during 
each academic year. 


Worip UNION oF CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETIES 


The World Union of Catholic Philosophical Societies held an extra- 
ordinary general assembly of the Union in Rome, September 11-17, 1950 
at the time of the Third International Thomistic Conference. Rev. 
William Kane, O.P., Dr. John Riedl, and Mr. John Pauson represented 
the American Catholic Philosophical Association. Two new members, the 
Spanish Society of Philosophy, Madrid, and the San Tomas Gakkai of 
Tokyo, Japan, were admitted to the Union. The Bee of an 
annual was also considered. Sie 


New PvuBLICATION FROM St. JOHN’S UNIVERSITY 


St. John’s University of Brooklyn, New York, sends us the first 
volume of a new publication, Thought Patterns. The publication will 
contain significant addresses given at St. John’s University and will 
appear at regular intervals. The first volume contains papers on the 
subject, “The Philosophy of Literature,” by Professor George J. 
Starrs; “ What Price Literature?,” by Professor Joseph P. C. Holland; 
“The Philosophy of History,” by Dr. Arpad F. Kovacs; and “ St. 
Vincent de Paul, Organizer Unafraid,” by Very Rev. Francis L. Mead, 
C.M., President, Niagara University. 3 

Note should be made also of a new volume in the Library of Living 
Philosophers, Albert Einstein, Philosopher-Scientist, Paul Schilpp, 
editor, 781 pages, Evanston 3, Illinois, $8.50, and Philosophic Thought 
in France and the United States, under the editorship of Professor M. 
Farber, (University of Buffalo, 1950, 770 pages, $7.50). 


Cuartes A. Hart, 
Association Secretary. 


The Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C. 
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Articles on Philosophy 


Angelicum, XXVII (Apr.-June 1950) 2: 

M. De Andrea, “Soggetto et oggetto della metafisica secondo S. 
Tommaso”: The subject of metaphysics is common, predicamental, 
finite being; God and separated substances are included in its object. 


Antonianum, XXV (Jan. 1950) 1: 7 

P. Picard, “ Existentialismus qua Antiplatonismus”: Existentialism 
rejects metaphysics, degrades personality into an ontico-phenomenal 
category, and seeks to define existence with respect to the world or the 
Transcendent. P. Manno, “ L’ontologismo critico di Pantaleo Car- 
bellese. I” C.” aimed to unite traditional ontology and post-Kantian 
criticism and held that the Absolute One individualized itself into singu- 
lar subjects. 


Bulletin de la Société F ran¢aise de Philosophie, 43rd yr. (Jan.- 
Mar. 1949) 1: 

E. Bauer, “ Les nombres et |’infini en physique et en atiitiaiinan*: rs 
Operationalism in physics leads to admitting the possibility of maxima 
and minima, but in mathematics, where there is no limit to mental 
operations, there can be orders of infinity, i.e., different orders of 
possibilities for what is unlimited and yet open to the operationalism 
of the mind. | 


Ciencia y Fe, VI (Jan.-Mar. 1950) 21: 

J. de Azevedo, “ En torno al ultimo Heidegger”: H. does not solve 
the properly philosophical problems that he raises but moves instead 
to poetry and religion, M. Valencia, ‘“‘ Determinacién de la justicia del 
salario en las Enciclicas sociales ”: Salary should be meted out accord- 
ing to the quality of labor’s work and according to family needs, pre- 
venting class warfare by an equitable distribution between capital and 
labor. J. Rosanas, “El principio de individuacién segin Sudérez”: 
S. held that all creatures were individuated by their total —" taken 
in concrete and physical states. 
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Dialectica, III (Dec. 1949) 4: 

_ O. Pfister, “ Die Rolle des Unbewussten im philosophischen Denken ” : 
Knowing may take the form of derealization or depersonalization; the 
unconscious determines the direction and data of thinking. R. Brun, 
“‘tber biologische Psychologie ”: Such psychology, contrasted with the 
anthropological type, studies man’s life and actions in biological terms 
and finds human values rooted in instinct. H. Lincke, “ Zur Kritik der 
geisteswissenschaftlichen Richtungen in der Tiefenpsychologie ”: Using 
a knowledge theory deriving from modern physics, it is argued that there 
is no objective basis for distinguishing matter and spirit. A. Kardiner. 
“ Psychodynamics and the Social Sciences ”: Psychodynamies provides 
a reliable instrument for measuring social pressures and studying such 
phenomena as personality distortion. F. Gonseth, “ La question de la 
méthode en psychologie”: Psychology requires a dialectical method, 
combining such factors as experimental and philosophical psychology, 
existentialism and science. J. Gonseth, “ Quelques remarques sur un 
essai de dialectisation de la conscience ”: The dialectical approach to 
consciousness affords a way of doing justice to the many aspects of a 
whole. 


Dominican Studies, III (Apr.-June 1950) 2: 

A. Crombie, “Galileo’s ‘Dialogues Concerning the Two Principal 
Systems of the World’”: G. mistook mathematical entities for reality 
but inspired the method of using only experiment and searching for 
mathematical descriptions. P. Banks, “ On the Philosophical Interpre- 
tation of Logic: An Aristotelian Dialogue”: Logistics carries 
Aristotelianism forward, the bulk of traditional logic being found in 
modern meta-logic. 


Divus Thomas (Piacenza), LIII (Jan.-Mar. 1950) : 

R. Masi, “Intorno al movimento locale. I”: Movement is not a 
being or a status but a becoming or passing, and it is essentially ordered 
to an end. G. Romiti, “De dependentia ‘imperii’ ab intellectu et 
voluntate ”: Imperium, in Thomas and Suarez, requires interpretation 
within their total systems; for S. it is a locution or oration, and for T. 
a practico-practical (immediate) judgment. 


Les Etudes Philosophiques, N.S. 1 (Jan.-Mar. 1950) : 
G. Berger, “En hommages & Maurice Blondel.” G. Bastide, “La 
philosophie de l’action comme critique de la vie et science de la prati- 
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que”: Action is proposed by Blondel for the union of such poles as 
science and consciousness; universality and particularity; philosophy 
and religion. R. Bourgarel, “L’accueil.” J. Chaiz-Ruy, “ Maurice 
Blondel: de l’action a la pensée et 4 l’etre”: B. unites this trio in his 
“unitary trinitarism.” H. Duméry, “Pour une philosophie de la 
religion”: Blondel stood for a total human and Christian spirituality 
with faith and reason tightly and reciprocally related. A. Forest, “Les - 
moments de la conversion ’”’: According to Blondel, conversion involves 
an attente, and by an option of our own, the awareness of our relation 
to God through act. EH. Masure, “ Le témoignage d’un théologien.” J. 
Paliard, “ L’idée de lien dans la philosophie de Maurice Blondel”: The 
supreme relation giving sense to life is the Mediation of the Word. 
M. Sciacca, “Notes sur le probléme apologétique et l’existence de 
Dieu”: According to Blondel, a philosophy true to its vocation will 
encounter religion and God’s existence is known by man’s needs. J. 
Segond, “Maurice Blondel et la perspective existentialiste”: B. 
suggests certain features of Christian existentialism. B. de Solages. 
“Le sens de la philosophie blondelienne”’: B.’s thought is a dialectic 
of transcendence and immanence, showing reason’s weakness and yet 
its openness to another world. A. Valensin, “Le réalisme blondelien ”: 
B. opposed simplification and fragmentation but was not an idealist. 
A. Vassalo, “Présence de Blondel”: B. refused to side with any 
extremism like rationalism and empiricism. 


Franciscan Studies, X (June 1950) 2: 

O. Suk, “The Connection of Virtues according to Ockham”: O. 
admits that moral virtues are connected in the sense of going back 
to the same conditions in general and that in their perfect states 
virtues favor the development of one another. Dr. Zeno, “ Newman’s 
Psychological Discovery: The Illative Sense. 1”: This sense has to do 
with the movement of thought, in concrete problems, from probable 
premises to certain conclusions, but among other things, N. seemed to 
undervalue logic and endanger reason in its proofs of basic and objective 
truths. H. Lio, “De elementis traditionalibus justitiae in primaeva 
schola Franciscana. I”: Up to the early Fransciscan authors, the 
doctrine of justice was developed from both Platonic and Aristotelian 
sources and the distinction was more or less agreed upon that there 
was general justice (law) and particular justice (equity). 
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Giornale di Metafisica, IV (Nov.-Dec. 1949) 6: 

A. Carlini, “ Aspetti e forme del problema della liberta”: Men will 
be free in the world only when together free from it. J. Collins, 
“Freedom as Atheistic Heroism”: Beauvoir has depicted freedom in 
an atheistic climate but has failed to make the necessary distinctions 
between supreme and finite beings, law and prudence, imperatives and 
originality, which make freedom genuine and meaningful. L. De 
Raeymaeker, “ Le probléme de la liberté personnelle et le principe de sa 
solution”: Man seeks the plenitude of God, but as a being-in-the- 
world, he finds only finite goods and hence is not constrained. A. 
Forest, “ Actualité de Saint Bernard”: B. depicted freedom in the 
concrete, as a history, as a kind of exile. L. Lavelle, “ La liberté comme 
terme premier”: Liberty is a pure origin, an act rather than passivity, 
interior and conscious rather than factual and law-like. R. Lazzarini, 
. “Liberta intenzionale e liberazione”: Liberty arises within a moral 
obligation of what we ought to be, an intentional adequation with a 
- Person of infinite liberty. 


Giornale di Metafisica, V (Mar.-Apr. 1950) 2: 

C. Mazzantini, “Magnanimité e modestia della filosofia”: The 
magnanimity of philosophy is its concern with the Infinite, from which 
even the limited is derived; the modesty of philosophy is to admit its 
character as given by Infinity. 7 


Journal of the History of Ideas, XI (Apr. 1950) 2: 

J. Smith, “ The British Moralsts and the Fallacy of Psychologism ” : 
These men (Shaftesbury, Hutcheson, Butler, and Hume) held that there 
is a valuational attitude, psychologically conditioned; Hume’s position 
that value consists in being the object of such an attitude rests on the 
belief that value situations must have a common, verifying feature. 
J. Groth, “ Wilamowitz-Moellendorf on Nietzsche’s Birth of Tragedy”: 
W. showed that N. was not writing Greek history but stating Wagnerian 
romanticism. 


The Journal of Philosophy, XLVII (Apr. 27, 1950) 9: 

G. Beiswanger, “ The Logic of Conscience”: Conscience involves 
confronting the good and the evil in their concrete togetherness, and its 
logic is to keep the drama of life in the bounds of comedy. J. Smith, 
“Tg Existence a Valid Philosophical Concept?”; Logical analysis 
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neglects the human existent, and existentialism seeks nothing else; both 
views are inadequate. 


The Journal of Philosophy, XLVII (May 11, 1950) 10: 
W. Sheldon, “The Absolute Truth of Hedonism”: All men neces- 


os sarily seek happiness; philosophers: differ in their specific directives to 


attain it. 


The Journal of Philosophy, XLVII (May 25, 1950) 11: 

E, Adams, “ Word-Magic and Logical Analysis in the Field of 
Ethies ”: Stevenson should have emphasized emotive reference in func- 
tion of Likiresdtion conveyed rather than as a blind magnetism of words. 
H. Jonas, “ Causality and Perception”: Though Hume was right in 
holding causality to be undetected by perception, he failed to show how 
this can be; causality is not order but influence. 


The Journal of Philosophy; XLVII (June 8, 1950) 12: 
J. Miller, “Logical Dualism”: Specific qualities are classes of 
particulars, while some generic qualities or relations are universals. 


The Journal of Philosophy, XLVII (June 22, 1950) 13: 


D. Miller, “ Novelty and Continuity ”: These characters are reconciled 
in change by the fact that the old onder persists in the new and is the 
condition for the novel emergence. A. Pap, “ Logic and the Concept 
of Entailment”: To define logical constants involves reference to 
entailment, and so synthetic a priori propositions are inescapable. 


The Journal of Philosophy, XLVII (July 6, 1950) 14: 
J. Weinberg, “The idea of Causal Efficacy”: Despite Whitehead’s 


proposal, science can work by means of the co-ordination, through 
truth-functions, of theoretical and empirical statements. 


Mind, LIX (Apr. 1950) 234: 
J. Urmson, “On Grading”: Grading depends upon the selection of 
agreed-upon criteria, for general or special cases. B. Farrell, “ Ex- 


perience ”’: Psychology includes not experience but behavior only, and 
the gap between sensation and response is an empirical one. D. Pears, 


“Synthetic Necessary Truth”: Though such truth is logical and 
linguistic, it also involves insight into motives. D. Coz, “ The Signific- 
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ance of Christianity ”: Christianity can use the logical-positivist veri- 
fication principle to show its importance and significance. 


The Modern Schoolman, XXVII (May 1950) 4: 

H. Wolz, “ The Universal Methodie Doubt in the Light of Descartes’s 
Conception of Truth”: D.’s reasons for doubting are set within his 
notions of human will and of truth and of the relation of both to God. 
A, Chroust, “ The Meaning of Some Quotations from St. Augustine in 
the Summa Theologica of St. Thomas. I”: St. T. sought to integrate 
A. rather than be antagonistic; quotations are used in an ornamental or 
‘conventional sense and also as supporting arguments. V. Cauchy, “ The 
Nature and Genesis of the Skeptic Attitude. II”: To avoid dogmatism, 
skepticism (e.g. Sextus) adopts an infinite regress which becomes a 
dogma; hence stubbornness and confusion arise. 


Philosophy, XXV (Apr. 1950) 93: 

C. Broad, “Some Common Fallacies in Political Thinking”: A 
number of them are examined, showing for the most part that men take 
simple attitudes or simple solutions to very complicated situations of 
historical fact. C. Campbell, “The Claims of Reason”: Men should 
submit evidence to intellectual analysis, and this means that faith must 
not be beyond all rational support. J. Jones, “ Our Knowledge of Other 
Persons”: Other people are foreign introspecta believed by us to 
initiate changes, as we ourselves do, in physical situations. W. Kneale, 
“ Objectivity in Morals”: As a system of orders, “common to all 
reasonable men,” the moral law is objective. 


Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, X (June 1950) 4: 

L. Feuer, “ The Philosophy of Morris R. Cohen: Its Social Bear- 
ings”: C. erred in attempting to ground liberalism, as a phenomenon 
of polarity, balancing conformism and originality; polarity led C. to 
a cyclical concept of history. J. Clapp, “Some Notes on Plato’s 
Protagoras”: Contrary to Taylor, the dialogue’s “long interlude” is 
not intended humor but rather an attack by Socrates on the democracy 
advanced by Protagoras. A. Pap, “ Logic and the Synthetic A Priori”: 
Logical principles cannot be defined and defended without the help 
of the extra-logical. W. Sellars, “ Quotation Marks, Sentences, and Pro- 
positions”: Pragmatic quotations involve reference to the “ tokens” 


included in the quotation marks; syntactical quotations do not; such a 
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distinction is a background to clarify the difference between sentences 
and propositions. 7. Lavvine, “Knowledge as Interpretation: An 
Historical Survey. I”: Interpretationism, a doctrine that mind is a 
constituent in knowledge, appears in either its logical or empirical 
extremes in Kant, Hegel and Marx, and pragmatism, including Dewey. 
S. Saksena, “ Dialectical Materialism”: Dialectics must issue in an 
absolutism repellent to Marx, and Marxian materialism is not sharply 
divided from idealism. | 


Philosophy of Science, XVII (Apr. 1950) 2: 

C. Berenda, “A Five-Fold Skepticism in Logical Empiricism ”: 
There is a skepticism of consistency; error in reasoning; multiple, 
verified theories; protocol sentences; and verifiability. D. Miller, “ The 
Behavioral Dimension of Prediction and Meaning”: The meaning of 
an object is what we can do to it, involving predictions whose meanings 
are in behavior. N. Lawrence, “ Whitehead’s Method of Hxtensive 
Abstraction”: W.’s cosmology grew out of the need for slenalng 
the real and constructive aspects of knowledge involved in “ extensive 
abstraction.” SymMposIUM ON EXISTENTIAL HyporHeses: C. Church- 
man, “ Logical Reconstructionism.” P. Frank, “ Comments on Realistic 
versus Phenomenalistic Interpretation.” C. Hempel, “A Note on 
Semantic Realism.” E. Nagel, “Science and Semantic Realism.” A. 
Ramsperger, “ On Feig!’s ‘ Existential Hypotheses.’” H. Feigl, “ Logi- 
eal Reconstructionism, Realism, and Pure Semiotic.” 


The Review of Metaphysics, III (June 1950) 4: 

G. Burch, “‘ The Christian Philosophy of Love”: This love is the duty 
to be kind infinitely, i.e., even to enemies. J. Stearns, “ The Person ”’: 
It is the unended result of a process, determinate by its closed past and 
indeterminate by its open future. R. Frondizi, “ On the Nature of the 
Self”: The self is a plus to experience, giving it meaning and guidance; 
the self is permanent but functional and adaptable; to the world it is 
intentional. E. Molnar, “ The Structure of Human Wakefulness ”: The 
infinite and transcendent world-ground makes subjectivity possible; life, 
participating in the world-ground, alone has external relations. H. 
Wolz, “ The Double Guarantee of Descartes’ Ideas”: This is intuition 
and God’s veracity and goodness. G. Hinrichs, “ The Logical Positivism 
of Berkeley’s De Motu”: In this work, the soul is still regarded as an 
incorporeal subject, and there is no indication that B. here placed the 
spiritual realm beyond the substantial. 
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Revue Internationale de Philosophie (Apr. 1950) 12: 

DESCARTES: A L’OCCASION DU TRICENTENIARE DE 8A Mort: H. Gouhier, 
“ Les exigences de l’existence dans la métaphysique de Descartes ”: For 
D. that alone exists which admits of causal inquiry and has a caused 
character ; the naught could not be such a cause. F. Alquié: “ Descartes 
et l’ontologie négative”: D.’s thought is essentialist, critical, and 
negative. R. Lenoble, “La Psychologie Cartesienne”: D.’s psychology 
is too dualistic, and though making for human power, it follows too 
much the spirit of his physics. G. Lewis, “ L’Ame et la durée d’aprés 
une controverse cartesienne”: D. did not propose an angelism in his 
own works, since he regarded the body as the soul’s instrument and held 
to their interaction. C. Ware, “The Influence of Descartes on John 
Locke. A Bibliographical Study.” 


Revue de Métaphysique et de Morale, 55th yr. (Apr.-June 1950) 2: 

E. Minkowski, “ Le contact humaine”: The whole formed by the “I” 
and the “thou” is the primitive fact. J. Pépin, “Le probléme de la 
communication des consciences chez Plotin et saint Augustin”: P. 
solved the problem by relating particular souls to the universal soul, 
and A. by reference to the interior Master (Christ). J. Vallin, “ Essai 
sur le Non-Etre et le Néant ”: Freedom through the non-being delivers 
the philosopher to infinity; freedom through the existential naught 
means nihilism. L. Malverne, “L’&tre, Interrogation, et la Mort”: 
Being exists for us and by us in the interrogations we make; death is a 
mystery. 


Revue Philosophique (July-Sept. 1950) 7-9: 

- E. Rabaud, “Le phénoméne antisocial et la valeur de V’individu”: 
Every individual in a society retains its own chatacrer and is, to that 
extent, antisocial. M. Ossowska, “ La notion d’égoisme dans ses rapports 
avec divers types de relations sociales”: In egosim, we treat persons, 
related to us, as hostile; in altruism, we treat persons, unrelated to us, 
as friendly. P. Diel, “ Peur et Angoisse”: A healthy child is one in 
whose evolving education vital needs are satisfied. J. Chaiz-Ruy, 
“T/historicisme absolu de Benedetto Croce”: C. views reality as an 
ongoing synthesis of partial opposites; he identifies philosophy and 
history and preaches a union of thought and action, immanent in time. 


Revue de (Université d’Ottawa, XX (Apr.-June 1950) 2: 
J. Péghaire, “ Opinion et Contingence ”: Opinion has the contingent 
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for its formal object. Ontological contingence is a real indeterminatior 
with respect to causes. Logical contingence is a state of inadequation 
to things as they are, because of their complexity or because of some 
other condition. 7 


Theoria, XVI (1950) 1: 

E. von Aster, “ Physikalistischer und psychologistischer Positivis- 
mus”: The second (Mach-Hume) can justify itself against the first 
(Carnap-Reichenbach), which cannot explain the relation of theory to 
praxis and which is drawing closer to pragmatism. H. Bergmann, 
“ Probleme der Existenzbergriffes ”: Existence is a unique category, and 
being only of individuals, it cannot be handled by mathematical logic. 
T. Geiger, “Some Reflections on Sociometry and its Limitations”: The 
objective co-ordinates of a society can be measured, but at this stage 
of development in sociology, subjective elements still enter and require 
introspection along with objectivity. 7. Husén, “Problems of Scaling 
in Modern Psychometrics”: Tests are constructed for a specific 
purpose, but it is a problem to attain the specificity which characterizes 
predictions in the field of physics. K. Marc-Wogau, “ Bermerkungen 
zum Begriff ‘Sinnesdatum’ in der Diskussion der letzten Jahren”: 
Ayer’s arguments do not disprove the fact that sense data can have 
existence as material objects. 


The Thomist, XIII (Apr. 1950) 2: 

J. Oesterreicher, ‘“ Max Scheler and the Faith ”: During his “ Catholic 
period,” S. viewed the Church as the absolute and only religion, because 
of the supremacy of love and personality within it. J. Mourant, 
“Plato and the Poets”: Though hostile to the poets, P. used their art 
to supplement philosophy and to persuade those unversed in truth. 


Thought, XXV (June 1950) 97: 

R. Pollock, “The Basis of a Philosophical Anthropology”: A 
beginning should be made with attention to man’s relatedness to the 
cosmos, in the dependence of both on an infinite God. M. D’Arcy, “A 
Comment on Philosophical Systems”: A healthy metaphysics should 
keep itself open to the infinite variety of things and the uniqueness of 
some of their relations. 
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On Spiritual Creatures. By St. Thomas Aquinas. Translated by 
Mary C. Fitzpatrick in collaboration with John J. Wellmuth, 
S.J. Milwaukee: Marquette ee Press, 1949. Pp. 135. 
Paperbound, $2.00. 


The task of trying to impart some small insight into St. Thomas’ 
wisdom—as well:as the wisdom of other great minds of the middle ages 
—has always been greatly complicated by the dwindling familiarity with 
Latin on the part of present-day undergraduates. So far, the device 
selected to remedy the situation has been the substitution of some pro- 
fessor’s knowledge of Latin for the student’s general lack of interest in 
that tongue, in a word, the use of translation. As a consequence, the 
appearance of every new English version of a work of St. Thomas has 
been greeted with a sigh of relief from all concerned—a sigh welcoming 
a new ally in the common battle against philosophical illiteracy. The 
series of “ Mediaeval Texts in Translation” published by Marquette 
University—a series for which we can all be thankful—has in the past 
been marked by many notable contributions. Hence the eager anti- 
cipation with which the present English edition of St. Thomas’ little 
work On Spiritual Creatures has been awaited. 3 

This translation is the joint effort of Dr. Mary Fitzpatrick and Fr. 
John Wellmuth, S. J., the English version being based on the critical 
Latin text of Fr. Leo Keeler, S. J. whose notes and references have been 
checked and reproduced with great faithfulness. The book falls into two 
general divisions: introduction and translation. The former section 
opens with a short account of the character of the mediaeval disputation 
and appears to be based on— in fact, it often seems but a cleverly re- 
arranged translation of—the introduction to Mandonnet’s edition of St. 
Thomas’ Opuscula.1. There follows a brief analysis of the structure 
of the disputed question to be ;translated, along with an informative 
summary of the lengthy arguments that have been evolved concerning 
the date and place of its composition. Although articles by Koch and 


1 Ed. Lethielleux (Paris, 1925), I, 9-11. Cf. also Revue Thomiste, ] 
(1918), 267-269. | 
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Axters are not mentioned,? the arguments of Mandonnet, Glorieux, 
Pelster and Grabmann are succinctly reviewed with the following re- 
sult: “ that De Spiritualibus Creaturis was not written before 1266; that 
it may have been written in Italy between the years 1266-1268; that it 
more probably was written in Paris in 1269” (p. 10, lines 2-4). The 
introduction concludes with a few remarks concerning the value of the 
disputed question in determining the course of St. Thomas’ thought. 
Regarding the mechanics of editing the translation, it does seem a i 
pity that Fr. Keeler’s list of editions (Keeler ed., p. xv) used in pre- 
paring his text should have been eliminated from the present work— 
although his bibliography (Keeler ed., p. xiv) is reproduced with certain 
additions. At the beginning of each article the translators have seen fit 
—following Fr. Keeler’s lead—to give works by St. Thomas and other 
medieval authors wherein the problems of the present disputed question 
are also treated, but such citations presume that the editions of these 
works have already been given. Thus, we read volume, page and folio 
numbers without ever being sure of the precise edition we are being 
asked to consult. Moreover, the method of citing references within the 
body of the text seems somewhat inconsistent. Thus, for example, 
Augustine is oftentimes mentioned in the text and sometimes the title 
of his work is given with the necessary notation in the Patrologia 
Latina, sometimes it is not. His De Trinitate is never referred to the 
Migne text; the De Libero Arbitrio is accompanied by such a reference 
on page 113, lines 19-20, and is not so accompanied on page 31, line 
37. De Diversis Quaestionibus, Contra Felicianum, De Quantitate Ant- 
mae, however are given with the necessary citations from Migne. Works 
of Boethius, on the contrary, are always given with cross-references 
to the Patrologia Latina. On page 18, line 5, Damascene’s De Fide 
Orthodoxa is quoted and the references given to Patrologia Graeca, 
on page 21, line 1 are not. Dionysius’ De Caelesti Hierarchia in some- 
times quoted (pp. 22, line 14, 39, line 20, 41, line 4) without refer- 
ence to the Patrologia, sometimes (pp. 89, lines 25-26, 94, line 7, 
95, line 17, 128, line 26) with such references. His De Divinis Nomini- 
bus is usually quoted without mentioning the Migne text. In short, 
there seem to be little pattern to this procedure. And although the 
edition used is not mentioned, folio numbers are given on four occa- 
sions (pp. 57, lines 17-18, 102, line 10, 103, lines 3-4, 106, line 19) 


? Phil. Jahr. XXXVII (1924), 259-367. And also DTP XXXVIII (1935), 
129-159 and DTP XLI (1938), 293-301. 
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for Averroes’ commentary on Aristotle’s De Anima, and on two ocea- 
sions (pp. 32, lines 33-34, 104, line 20) they are not. On page 20, 
line 24, a reference to Algazel appears with no indication of the work 
to be consulted. On page 19, lines 5-6, the reference to Boethius’ De 
Hebdomadibus should read Pl. LXTV, 1311 and not Pl. LXITI, 1311 (ef. 
transl. p. 16, lines 23-24). And somehow or other an Arabic number 
slipped into the reference to Anselm on page 129, line 12 (Pl. 158) 
where Romans. were usually used. The translators have obviously 
checked the references (as they themselves state in the preface, p. 1), 
for in at least two instances additional references have been given which 
are lacking in Fr. Keeler’s edition—on page 31, lines 39-40 a reference 
to Patrologia Latina (Pl. LXIV, 1242) is given which is not in the 
Keeler-text (Keeler ed., p. 2, lines 17-18), and on page 45, lines 25- 
26 reference is made to the Migne text of Peter Lombard (PI. 
CLXXXII, 655) and Fr. Keeler does not do so (Keeler ed., u. 38, lines 
33-34). It is to be regretted that this practice was not followed through- 
out. 
As for the translation itself, considerable effort has obviously been 
made to remain faithful to the Keeler-text insofar as that has been 
consistent with smooth English usage—a doubly difficult job when the 
Latin to be handled is St. Thomas’ compact:idiom. But on page 18, 
line 8, the words “ immaterial and incorporeal ” have been added to the 
text for the sake of clarity—it is, indeed, the meaning—but might not 
brackets or some such device have been used to indicate that the words 
are not in the original? Serious metaphysical misunderstanding could 
very easily arise from an interpolation that enters the translation on 
page 23, line 27 and seems to distort the meaning of act as referred to 
matter and nature: 


Nam primo quidem, materia est ut 
potentia respectu formae, et forma 
est actus eius. Et iterum, natura 
constituta ex materia et forma, est 


ut potentia respectu ipsius esse, in 


quantum est susceptiva eius. (Keller 
ed., p. 12, lines 13-16.) 


First of all, matter is as potency 
with reference to form, and the 
form is its act. And secondly, if the 
nature is constituted of matter and 
form, the matter is as potency with 
reference to existence itself, insofar 
as it is able to receive this. 


The translation comes very close to making existence (as esse is here 
translated) a form, rather than the act of a nature. Again, on page 26, 
line 12, the translation reads: 


Quando vero sunt multae species sub But when there are many species 
uno genere non oportet quod formae under one genus the forms whereby 
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quibus distinguuntur species ad in- the species are distinguished from 
vicem, sint aliud secundem rem a _ one another should in reality be 
forma communi generis. (Keller something other than the common 
ed., p. 15, Lines 15-18.) form of the genus. 


And on page 54, line 27 in translating the reply to the nineteenth ob- 
jection “hic ignis” (Keeler ed., p. 50, line 8) is translated “ fire ” 
rather than “ this fire ’—a small detail, but it does seem to detract from 
the flavor of realism to be found in the Latin text. There is, indeed, a 
disturbing tendency throughout to diminish the vitality of St. Thomas’ 
text by rendering concrete terms and active verbs by abstractions. Thus, 
“cum potentia et actus dividant ens” (Keeler ed., p. 9, line 21) is 
translated “since potency and act are divisions of being” (p. 21, line 
26); “habitator est per se subsistens” (Keeler ed., p. 2, line 26) is 
given as “a dweller has a subsistence of its own” (p. 166, line 10); 
“nihil secundum idem agit et patitur” (Keeler ed., p. 5, line 12) is 
“nothing is active or passive on the same basis” (p. 18, line 17); 
“ subsistere et corpus esse” (Keeler ed., p. 17, lines 6-7) is “ subsistence 
and bodily existence ”’ (p. 27, lines 24). Such expressions are, how- 
ever, matters of philosophical nuance, not faults of literal translation. 
For, on the whole, St. Thomas’ thought does come through the English 
idiom with satisfactory clarity. 

The present translation then will fill a real need in sities this im- 
portant text of St. Thomas more available. The edition’s general lack 
of tightness and polish gives the impression that the work was done 
in some haste—resulting, perhaps, from some occasional expediency not 
apparent from afar. If that should be so, it is to be hoped that when a 
second edition of the text becomes imperative—as, indeed, it will—more 
time may be available for remedying the defects of the present job. 


LAWRENCE E. Lyncn. 


St. Michael’s College, 
Toronto, Canada. 
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: Positions et approches concrétes du mystére ontologique. By 
Gabriel Marcel. Introduction by Marcel de Corte. Louvain: 
FE. Nauwelaerts. Pp. 96. Fr. 30. 


The Philosophy of Existence. By Gabriel Marcel. Translated by 
M. Harari. New York: siete as aaa Library, 1949. Pp. viii 
+ 96. $2.75. 

The essay on the “ cutalegaa mystery ” forms the first part of the 
English translation. It is there called “ On the Ontological Mystery,” 
a title which does not render the programmatic note of the French. 
This essay appeared first in 1933 as an addition to a play Le monde 
cassé. The combination of fictional or dramatic art with philosophy is 
a curious characteristic of modern French existentialism. As is known, 
J.-P. Sartre, Simone de Beauvoir, and A. Camus likewise make use of 
this medium to convey their ideas. This feature is not without signifi- 
cance. It expresses the consciousness that this philosophy is concerned 
with the particular, the individual human being, his fate and destiny. 
Generalities “on human nature” are felt to be insufficient. 

It is often thought that existentialism depends wholly cn the influence 
of Kierkegaard which is recognized by Heidegger, Jaspers, Wahl and 
others. However, it apparently corresponds to a deeply felt need of 
the times. Marcel remarks, in an introductory note to the second 
volume, that he believes to have been the first to formulate these ideas 
in France, at a time when he had not yet read Kierkegaard, and neither 
Heidegger nor Jaspers had published their works. Hence a serious 
consideration of existentialism becomes a duty not only because it is a 
special kind of philosophy, but also because it is oe a “symptom ” 
ot the present age. 

Among the existentialists, Marcel holds an unique place. He is the 
only outstanding representative of a Catholic existentialism. His way of 
philosophizing, too, distinguishes him from many others. It is much 
more personal and does not aim, at least for the present, at systematiza- 
tion. Personal it is, because the problems raised are the philosopher’s 
own concerns, and also because he invites, so to speak, the reader to 
meditate with the author on these problems. Of this his Journal méta- 
physique or his Du refus 4 Vinvocation are clear examples. 

The English volume contains, furthermore, articles on “ Existence and 
Human Freedom,” “ Testimony and Existentialism,” and “ An Essay in 
Autobiography.” 

What characterizes Marcel’s approach may be described primarily as. 
a lively sense for the qualitative. To him “ the distinction between the 
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full and the empty seems more fundamental than that between the one 
and the many.” The first term must not be taken in a quantitive sense; 
it refers rather to “ world centred on function ” and therefore “ ringing 
hollow.” The qualitative manifold more than anything else arouses, if 
we understand the author, the ontological need. But this need cannot 
be satisfied without the “I” becoming involved. Neither can the problem 
of being nor that of my own existence become separated from one 
another. But together “they cancel one another out as problems.” 
Instead of a problem one is faced by the mystery; one moves into what 
Marcel calls the meta-problematical. This term expresses Marcel’s deep 
sense that the problems hide something deeper. This deeper level reveals 
itself “in the rythm of consciousness seeking to be conscious of itself.” 
All mysteries—as an example the author uses hope and despair—can be 
converted into problems, and thus lose their vital significance. 

It is difficult to grasp, let alone to summarize the exact nuances of 
Marcel’s thought. The introduction by de Corte is of little help, because 
it is not less subtle and elusive than are the author’s statements. This 
reviewer is afraid that the reader will not realize the true meaning of 
Marcel’s ideas unless he takes account of his other works, of which— 
apart from the two mentioned—Ftre et avoir seems most important. 

One cannot disregard this new movement in philosophy, nor can one . 
do away with it by claiming that these questions have been answered, 
or at least considered, in the past. One may disagree with Marcel, or 
wish to reject his ideas. To do so, however, requires the same subtlety 
of analysis, the same unafraid honesty, so to speak, the same courage 
in fathoming the depths of being which are eminently characteristic of 
this thinker. 

One welcomes, nevertheless, the publication of the English translation 
which is accurate and readable. There is one or the other “ Anglicism,” 
as “underground ” for subway. But nowhere is the intelligibility of the 
text impaired. 

It is easy to criticize this or other forms of existentialism in terms of 
some older philosophy. It is more important that these new trends of 
thought be carefully studied, as it were, “from within.” This will lead 
in the case, for instance, of Sartre to a destructive criticism, since the 
inner weakness of his reasoning soon becomes apparent: It will not be 
so simple a task in the case of Marcel. But even a reader who feels little 
sympathy with the particular mode of philosophizing one finds in Marcel, 
or who does not seek to discover the “ meta-problematical,” will be 
stimulated by following the thoughts of this author. 
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One point deserves brief mention. Marcel himself realizes that his 
views can easily be interpreteted as some modification of the idealistic 
conception. In fact, one may find in, e.g., Fichte, passages which are 
rather reminiscent, not so much of Marcel, but of Berdyaiev or some 
other existentialist. This imputation is rejected by Marcel, and his 
reasons seem sufficiently convincing. However, for the historian of ideas 
as well as for the student of our own times this is a question much in 
need of clarification. 

Rupotr ALLERS 


Georgetown University, 
Washington, D. C. 


An Elementary Handbook of Logic. By John J. Toohey, S.J. 
Third edition. New York: Con 1948. 
Pp. xiii -+ 194, with index. $2.00. 

The title of this work is too modest a description of the latest edition 
of Father Toohey’s text in logic. The author, intending it for beginners, 
has tried to select and treat his material chiefly for them. He has held 
theoretical discussion to a minimum in the body of the text and added 
such amplification as he thought necessary in a long appendix (pp. 
167-185). Both author and publisher have kept the student-reader 
constantly in mind. Clear and varied type, set without crowding on good 
quality paper; sharply focused paragraphs; visual aids in the arrange- 
ment of material; short chapters, broken down into sections which are 
numbered consecutively for easy cross-reference; each chapter with 
questions which will make the student dig into, and not merely read, 
the text—all these factors make the Handbook attractive and give 
promise of its being an efficient academic tool. __ 

Yet An Elementary Handbook of Logic cannot be dismissed as just 
another, if extremely able, attempt to ease elementary students into 
- logieal theory and practice. Much of the content, of course, falls into 
the traditional pattern; but there is also refreshing originality and 
ample evidence of a teacher who has struggled long and critically and 
sympathetically and productively with the problems of logie and the 
difficulties of teaching it. 

Take, for instance, Father Toohey’s criticism of the usual definition of 
a proposition as the verbal expression of a judgment. This, he thinks 
(pp. 13-14), is inaccurate, since there is no mention of an act of the 
mind in the proposition. He prefers to consider the proposition the 
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verbal expression of an “ object,” by which he means that about which 
we are thinking (p. 2), (in this instance a judgment); or, even more 


precisely, that the proposition is the verbal expression of something | 


which is put forth for acceptance or non-acceptance. 


Few are likely to quarrel with this refinement of the definition of the 


logical proposition, which seems well taken, especially when joined to 
Father Toohey’s distinction between proposition and statement (p. 14). 
His criticism, however, of the general rules of the categorical syllogism 
as usually given are more challenging. Indeed it has already provoked 
an interesting exchange between the author and Dr. William T. Parry. 
(See Dr. Parry’s review of the Handbook, in Philosophy and Phenemeno- 
logical Research [June, 1949], pp. 757-759, and Father Toohey’s “ Dicta 
and Rules of the Categorical Syllogism,” with Dr. Parry’s reply, “ On 
Numerical Moods of the Syllogism,” op. cit. (March, 1950), pp. 408- 
413). | 

Father Toohey contends that many textbooks of logie include among 


the general rules of the categorical syllogism two rules which do not. 


apply to all categorical syllogisms. They are: (a) “ The middle term 
must be distributed at least once in the premises”; and (b) “From 
two particular premises no conclusion can be drawn.” (pp. v., 73 ff.). 
In the syllogism: Most M’s are P’s; most M’s are S’s; therefore some S’s 
are P’s, the conclusion, Father Toohey asserts, is valid though the syllog- 
ism violates both (a) and (b) (p. 85). His suggestion, then, seems 
worthy of consideration, that these rules should be modified so as to 
provide for the use of other particular signs of quantity besides 
“‘some,’—when “some” means more than half. For when the middle 
term in the third figure is quantified by something more than half in both 
premises, this is enough to insure that part of the M’s which are found 
in the major premise are found also in the minor. And this guarantees 
at once a common basis for comparision for the extremes and the 
validity of the conclusion that Some S8’s are P’s. : 

On another score, Father Toohey thinks many textbooks in logic are 
inconsistent. It is their use of what he calls the “ distribution principle,” 
which states that “a proposition containing a distributed term cannot 
be derived from a proposition or a set of propositions in which that 
term is undistributed.” It is the author’s opinion that this principle is 
not true and based on a misinterpretation of the particular negative 
proposition (p. 171). Its untruth, he submits, appears from the fact 
that the partial inverse of All S is P is the proposition Some non-S is 
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not P. Apparently from a proposition in which the predicate term was 
not distributed, we have derived a distributed P. 

The alleged inconsistency of the partial inverse, with its transforma- 
tion of a particular into a distributed term, is not new and the solutions 
offered, Father Toohey thinks, have not been adequate. However, it 
seems to this reviewer hazardous to diseard the “ distribution principle,” 
if the rejection implies that a term of greater extension can really come 
from a term of less extension. No logical process can get out of some- 
thing more than what was in the original something. The principle: 
Nemo dat quod non habet seems certain in the logical as well as the 
ontological order. 

What Father Toohey seems to be arguing for is precisely this prin- 
ciple, that more cannot be gotten out of the less. “ When a conclusion,” 
he writes (p. 177), “is pronounced invalid on the ground that it violates 
the distribution principle, this means that the conclusion is invalid 
because it purports to inform us about more objects than the premise 
or premises do.” The author’s solution, then, of the problem seems to 
lie in the direction of interpreting the O proposition not exclusively 
on the basis of its verbal symbolization but on its actual content. This 
agrees with his insistence that logic does not deal with the proposition 
as a mere combination of words but is mainly concerned with the object 
_or the kind of object for which the term or the proposition stands. 
(p. 1 and 174). | 

Enough has probably been said to prove that this is a provocative 
book. It rises above the ordinary plane of textbooks. However, there 
seem to be some difficulties in its plan. Why should the predicables and 
the categories, logical division and definition be sandwiched between the 
treatment of the syllogism and the fallacies? So, too, some may complain 
of the text’s being occasionally hard to follow, especially in the treat- _ 
ment of the syllogism ‘and its figures. Then there are some curious 
misprints (pp. 69, 108, 175), which the proof reader should have caught. 
But these criticisms are minor, at worst slight blemishes on a work 
_ which does credit to Georgetown’s Professor of Logic and Epistemology 
and represents a valuable contribution based on experience gained 
through his forty-four years of teaching. 

JosePH B. MCALLISTER. 


The Catholic Untversity of America, 
. Washington, D. C. 
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An Introduction to Ancient Philosophy. By A. H. Armstrong. 
Westminster, Maryland: The Newman Press, 1949. Pp. xvi -++- 
241, with index. $3.25. 


This survey opens with Thales, closes with St. Augustine. The dis- 
tribution is best understood from this: nine chapters, about half the 
pages, are devoted to ancient philosophical systems and developments 
after Aristotle. Such emphasis, I think, is a healthy one. The table of 
dates, note on sources, and short booklist are helpful. 

The book is based principally on a series of lectures by the author. 
“They were given as the first part of a complete course on the history 
of philosophy which was designed as an accompaniment and supplement 
to the principal course, a systematic exposition of scholastic philo- 
sophy.” (p. xvi) In this formation and design lie both the strength 
and weakness of the book. The strength of the design can be exampled 
by Protagoras: there is none of the rather tiresome business of finding 
in him a contemporary theory of knowledge; the weakness can be 
exampled by Aristotle: the book passes over as hghtly as possible his 
subordination of ethics to polities. 

The strength of the book due to its formation from a series of | 
lectures actually given to beginning students lies in the clarity and 
enthusiasm for the subject everywhere in evidence. The weakness lies 
in its rather consistent neglect of references, in its insufficient indication 
that there are opposing —" both of the men and of the 
works discussed. 

The teacher who can sympathize with Mr. Armstrong’ s design and 
accept his interpretations will find this a very useful book for his 
students. The teacher who thinks Plato’s chief claim to fame lies rather — 
in Plato’s wisdom than in his anticipation of certain theses in a 
“ systematic exposition of scholastic philosophy ” will find it less useful. 
Finally, the teacher who introduces his students to ancient philosophy 
by way of the philosophers speaking for themselves will find in the book 
a parallel and sympathetic interpretation which he will strongly urge 
his students to read. In this last case the paucity of references becomes 
less important. This last type of teaching, I feel quite sure, Mr. 
Armstrong had in mind. In any case the beginning student in ancient 
philosophy will profit greatly from the book. Author, teacher, and 
student can surely ask no more. 

CHARLES J. O’NEIL. 


Marquette University, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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Opuscula Omnia Necnon Opera Minora. By St. Thomas Aquinas. 
Corrected and edited by R. P. Joannes Perrier, O. P., Paris: 
P. Lethielleux, 1949. Vol. I, pp. xx -+ 620, with index. 
Fr. 1500. 


The Opuscula Philosophica, the first of three volumes of the Opuscula 
Omnia Necnon Opera Minora, published by the same publishers of the 
Mandonnet edition, is the only printed text of this work ever to appear 
which approximates to any appreciable degree the text as St. Thomas 
wrote it. | 

Begun during the war, which has delivered a death-blow to many 
scholarly works, this new edition, corrected and edited by R. P. J. 
Perrier O. P., is another testimony that the “ wisdom of St. Thomas is 
running on the highways of the world before the footsteps of God.” 
(The Angelic Doctor, by Jacques Maritain). 

While various treatises in the Opuscula have been translated with no 
apparent hardship from faulty Latin texts, and if the establishment of 
the chronology and authenticity of the Opuscula by Grabmann, Mandon- 
net and others has been hailed by Thomists as a major triumph, the 
editions themselves of the Latin texts have not had so glorious a history. 
The Mandonnet edition of 1927 was taken from the Vives of 1875, 
which was a textual reproduction of the Piana or Roman edition of 
1570, which is also true of the De Maria edition of the Opuscula in 
1886. The Roman edition reproduced fifteenth century editions of the 
Opuscula, the texts of which were derived from manuscripts far removed 
from autograph copies. The net result, then, of the Mandonnet edition, 
according to Father Perrier, is that in attempting to get behind the 
Latin text of doubtful passages in those works in which numerous 
manuscript additions have already appeared, the editors resorted to 
paraphrase and strayed further from the original manuscripts. 

However, this should not detract from the contributions of P. 
-Mandonnet, since the objective was to make the Opuscula available; 
arid, moreover, it is said by some that he merely supplied the intro- 
duction and did not have a hand in editing the text. 

A casual glance alone at the numerous footnotes in this latest edition, 
averaging about fifteen to a page, will give a rough estimate of the 
amount of variant readings Father Perrier was confronted with, and 
also an idea of the corruption of the texts of previous editions, and the 
monumental task involved. 

In arranging the treatises, Father Perrier preferred to proceed from 
the more general to the particular topics, the first being “ De Principiis 
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Naturae,” and the second, “ De Mixtione Elementorum,” although they 
were written at both extremes of St. Thomas’ career. 

In the first appendix appears another author’s continuation of “ De 
Regno,” and the second appendix contains those opuscula which were 
definitely ascribed as spurious by Mandonnet but authentic by Msgr. 
Grabmann. Those unanimously established as inauthentic, such as the 
“Summa Totius Logicae,” were left out. 

Instead of establishing an archetype or group of representative 
manuscripts out of the melange of thirteenth, fourteenth and fifteenth 
century manuscripts located in Venice, Toledo, Cambridge, Paris, 
Munich and Brussells, Father Perrier had decided to avail himself of 
the ground-work done in this respect by P. Castagnoli for his edition 
of “De Forma Absolutionis,” P. Rossi for his work on “ De Expositio 
Salutationis Angelicae,” P. Keller, for his edition of “De Unitate 
Intellectus ”—all claiming MS Nat. Lat. 14546 as the best “13th 
century manuscript.” 

On the basis of their predilection for this man n-aseript, which may or 
may not have been the best for their individual treatises, father Perrier 
used this manuscript (sometimes adding as many as five others) as a 
basis for correcting all of the Opuscula, and disregarded some thirty 
other manuscripts. 

This is a very unfortunate choice, according to Father Eschmann 
O. P., who evinces an outstanding knowledge of all of these manuscripts 
(Divus Thomas, XX VII [1949] 4). He places MSS. Nat. Lat. 14546 in 
a group of manuscripts of secondary importance. Although he concludes 
that Perrier’s text is not as yet the correct one, and its corrections simply 
result in a “new” text, he is foreed to admit that the Perrier edition 
is a milestone in the publications of the Opuscula of St. Thomas. 

Father Basil Mattingly, O. S. B., who is editing a critical text of the 


“De Principiis Naturae” at the University of Notre Dame, when 


approached as to the merits of the manuscript basis of the Perrier 
edition, was inclined to agree with Father Eschmann as far as the 
treatise he is working on is concerned. Father Basil also pointed out 
some marginal corrections in the manuscript (photostat copies), which 
were written at a much later date, and which Perrier uses in some 
places, and disregards in other places. But he also sees a remarkable 
improvement over previous editions. 


Although Father Eschmann is not at all happy over the fact that 


a brother Dominican did not accord St. Thomas a critical text, the © 


worth of Perrier’s edition is not at all impaired in this family argument, 
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and until such an edition does appear, the Perrier edition is destined 
to supplant all previous editions of the Opuscula. 


J. MASIELLO. 
University of Notre Dame, 
Notre Dame, Indiana. 


St. Thomas Aquinas’ On Kingship, To the King of Cyprus. Done 
into English by Gerald B. Phelan; Revised with Introduction 
and Notes by I. Th. Eschmann, O.-P., Toronto: The Pon- 
tifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies, 1949. Pp. xxxix + 119. 
$1.50. | 

In 1935 Fr. Gerald B. Phelan published an English translation of a 
work by St. Thomas under the title “ On the Governance of Rulers.” 

That translation was based on a Latin text of 1570. Because valuable 

mediaeval texts of the work showed discrepancies with this 1570 text, 

the present editor has furnished a new translation based on a corrected 

Latin text. An appendix sets forth the manuscript evidence for the 

changes. | 

' What will probably be of greatest interest .. students of this little 
work of St. Thomas is Fr. Esehmann’s introduction, packed with 
erudition and characterized by restrained judgment. First of all, Fr. 

Esehmann has abandoned the title “ De Regimine Principum” or “ On 

the Governance of Rulers,” which Fr. Phelan and many others employed, 

and has substituted “ On Kingship, To the King of Cryprus,”—the title 
under which the work was originally known when published after St. 

. Thomas’ death. The editor also explains why the less specific title has 

clung to this work. Since it was of the exhortative variety commonly 

classed as “de regimine principum™” works, the generic title soon 
attached itself to the work in place of the original specific title. Nor was 
that all. Beeause it was obviously fragmentary in its first published 
form, it had appended to it an extended section designed to make it 
really a “de regimine principum” type. Thus there were two “De 

Regimine Principum ”—the incomplete work of St. Thomas, and this 

incomplete one with additions by a different author. Fr. Eschmann 

rightly insists that the original work henceforth be known by its original 
title“ On Kingship, To the King of Cyprus.” 

Fr. Eschmann also supplies some valuable observations on the original 
character of St. Thomas’ work. Granting with the general run of 
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Naturae,” and the second, “ De Mixtione Elementorum,” although they 
were written at both extremes of St. Thomas’ career. 

In the first appendix appears another author’s continuation of “De - 
Regno,” and the second appendix contains those opuscula which were 
definitely ascribed as spurious by Mandonnet but, authentic by Msgr. 
Grabmann. Those unanimously established as inauthentic, such as the 
“Summa Totius Logicae,” were left out. 7 

Instead of establishing an archetype or group of representative 
manuscripts out of the melange of thirteenth, fourteenth and fifteenth 
century manuscripts located in Venice, Toledo, Cambridge, Paris, 
Munich and Brussells, Father Perrier had decided to avail himself of 
the ground-work done in this respect by P. Castagnoli for his edition 
of “De Forma Absolutionis,” P. Rossi for his work on “ De Expositio 
Salutationis Angelicae,” P. Keller, for his edition of “De Unitate 
Intellectus ”—all claiming MS Nat. Lat. 14546 as the best “13th 
century manuscript.” 

On the basis of their predilection for this cainainetok, * which may or 
may not have been the best for their individual treatises, Father Perrier 
used this manuscript (sometimes adding as many as five others) as a 
basis for correcting all of the Opuscula, and disregarded some thirty 
other manuscripts. 

This is a very unfortunate choice, according to Father Eschmann . 
O. P., who evinces an outstanding knowledge of dll of these manuscripts 
(Divus Thomas, XX VII [1949] 4). He places MSS. Nat. Lat. 14546 in 
a group of manuscripts of secondary importance. Although he concludes 
that Perrier’s text is not as yet the correct one, and its corrections simply 
result in a “new’”’ text, he is forced to admit that the Perrier edition 
is a milestone in the publications of the Opuscula of St. Thomas. __ 

Father Basil Mattingly, O. S. B., who is editing a critical text of the 
“De Principiis Naturae” at the University of Notre Dame, when 
approached as to the merits of the manuscript basis of the Perrier 
edition, was inclined to agree with Father Eschmann as far as the 
treatise he is working on is ‘concerned. Father Basil also pointed out 
some marginal corrections in the manuscript (photostat copies), which 
were written at a much later date, and which Perrier uses in some 
places, and disregards in other places. But he also sees a remarkable 
improvement over previous editions. , 

Although Father Eschmann is not at all happy over the fact that 
a brother Dominican did not accord St. Thomas a critical text, the 
worth of Perrier’s edition is not at all impaired in this family argument, 
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and until such an edition does appear, the Perrier edition is destined 
to supplant all previous editions of the Opuscula. | 


J. MASIELLO. 
University of Notre Dame, 
Notre Dame, Indiana. 


St. Thomas Aquinas’ On Kingship, To the King of Cyprus. Done 
into English by Gerald B. Phelan; Revised with Introduction 
and Notes by I. Th. Eschmann, O. P., Toronto: The Pon- 
tifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies, 1949. Pp. xxxix + 119. 
$1.50. 

In 1935 Fr. Gerald B. Phelan published an English Siadielien of a 
work by St. Thomas under the title “ On the Governance of Rulers.” 
That translation was based on a Latin text of 1570. Because valuable 
mediaeval texts of the work showed discrepancies with this 1570 text, 
the present editor has furnished a new translation based on a corrected 
Latin text. An appendix sets forth the manuscript evidence for the 
changes. | 

What will probably be of greatest interest to students of this little 
work of St. Thomas is Fr. Eschmann’s introduction, packed with 
erudition and characterized by restrained judgment. First of all, Fr. 
Eschmann has abandoned the title “ De Regimine Principum ” or “ On 
the Governance of Rulers,” which Fr. Phelan and many others employed, 
and has substituted “ On Kingship, To the King of Cryprus,”—the title 
under which the work was originally known when published after St. 
Thomas’ death. The editor also explains why the less specific title has 
clung to this work. Since it was of the exhortative variety commonly 
classed as “de regimine principum” works, the generic title soon 
attached itself to the work in place of the original specific title. Nor was 
that all. Because it was obviously fragmentary in its first published 
form, it had appended to it an extended section designed to make it 
really a “de regimine principum” type. Thus there were two “ De 
Regimine Principum ”—the incomplete work of St. Thomas, and this 
incomplete one with additions by a different author. Fr. Eschmann 
rightly insists that the original work henceforth be known by its original 
title—“ On Kingship, To the King of Cyprus.” 

- Fr. Eschmann also supplies some valuable observations on the original 

character of St. Thomas’ work. Granting with the general run of 
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scholars that the originally published work was incomplete both as a 

whole and in its individual parts, Fr. Eschmann doubts that St. Thomas 

wrote such a dually incomplete work. From his expert knowledge of 
how St. Thomas wrote, he concludes that it is improbable that St. 
Thomas wrote incomplete individual parts or that he merely wrote what 
is essentially a peroration to a work projected but not prepared. Some 
may not be equally convinced that St. Thomas might not have so 
composed in this individual case. 

The problem of the time of composition and its probable intended 
recipient is well set forth. The use of William of Moerbeke’s trans- 
lation of Aristotle’s Politics dates the composition at the earliest to 
1560, while the less competent utilization of Moerbeke’s translation 
here than in the Prima Secundae puts its latest date at approximately 
1565. This dating makes more cogent the contention that it was Hugh © 
II of Cyprus (1253-1267) for whom it was intended. It may have been 
St. Thomas’ contribution to urge this ruler to more zeal in view of 
the generally slackening interest in the crusading movement. _ 

So much for the introduction which Fr. Fschmann writes with clarity, 
good judgment and an air of determination. It should, however, be 
observed that the editor has also made the text more suitable for study 
by identifying St. Thomas’ quotations, his employment of Aristotelian 
and Augustinian ideas, and by explanations of thirteenth century ideas 
and history. Fr. Eschmann warns his readers not to expect from this 

. little and incomplete work the final thought of St. Thomas on political 
theory since much of it is more elaborated in his later, fuller and 
complete writings. 

Even in the view that the “De Regno” is but a tentative as well 
as an incomplete exposition of Thomistic ideas on political theory, the 
scholar has here a translation based on the best manuscript evidence 
as well as light on its historical setting and probable function. Rarely 
in slightly over one hundred pages could one find so much substantial 
learning—textual, historical and critical. 


James L, Burks, 8. J. 
Boston College, 
Chestnut Hill, Mass. 
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Theologia Naturalis. By Gerard Esser, S. V.D. Techny, Illinois: 
Typis Domus Missionum ad S. Mariam, 1949. Pp. xvi + 270, 
with index. $3.00. 


This latest volumes frous the 


clarity in easy Latin. While it follows the traditional form and order 


of scholastic manuals of natural theology, it gives evidence of personal 
thought and it sets forth the author’s own convictions with regard to 
the matters of which he treats. 

There are ample references and not a few direct quotations from the 
key source books of philosophical thought. Father Esser manifests alsa. 
an extensive acquaintance with current works on his subject and refers 
his readers to articles in recent numbers of philosophical journals. 
Such references have the advantage of being easily available to American 
students and of impressing them with the up-to-date character of the 
discussions. While Father Esser offers the student a large bibliography, 
a few incomplete references have escaped him. Thus on page 32, note 
62, we find a reference to “ Fr. Copleston, J. c., 1947, pp. 58-60.” In 
the author index, Copleston is mentioned with a reference to page 32, 
but nowhere have I been able to find the title of his book. One might 
be inclined also to regard as an imperfection the fact that references 
for citations and quotations are occasionally not to the original source 
but to some intermediate authority.* | 

The author’s exposition of traditiunal points of conflict between the 


various scholastic systems, such as divine concourse and God’s knowl- 
edge of free futuribles, is clear and reasonably fair. Thomists, however, 
will note regretfully that while Father Esser remits to theology a 
decisive judgment, he leans heavily on such authors as Urraburn, 
Hontheim, and Descogs and favors their Molinistic position. Wanting 
in his treatment of Molinism is an exposition of Louis Billot’s note- 
worthy distinction between praemotio physica and praedeterminatio 
physica.2, With Suarez,‘ rather, Father Esser urges the power of a 


1 Similarly, there are references to M. de Wulf, History of Medieval 
Philosophy, and many to Ueberweg, History of Philosophy, but the publisher 
and edition are nowhere given. 

* Thus the reference to Descogs for Ritschl in no. 44 and to Ueberweg for 
Kant and Fichte in no. 179, notes 84 and 85. 

* Louis Billot, S. J. De gratia Christi (ed. 1, pp. 29 ff. and 151 f. Rome: 
Polygraphica, 1906). Cf. also Charles Boyer, 8S. J., Tractatus de gratia 
divina (cd. 1, pp. 298 and 310 ff. Rome: Gregorianum, 1938). ; 

‘Francis Suarez, S. J., Disputationes Metaphysicae, Disp. 29, Sectio 1, 
nos. 7 and 20. Opera omnia (ed. Vives, Paris, 1861), Vol, 26, pp. 23 and 27. 
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virtual act to produce of itself, without premotion, a formal act but, 
strangely, he directs this as an objection not like Suarez against St. 
Thomas’ firs$ proof, from motion, for the existence of God but against 
St. Thomas’ second proof, from series of efficient causes, which he 
thereupon declares inconclusive without the aid of other arguments.® 
The proposition of the author, who rejects the Thomistic view that the 
formal basis for the omnipresence of God is His divine operation,® 
that Deus ... actu etiam extra mundum est seu actu est in spatiis 
imaginariis,” however. he may explain imaginary space, is at least 2 
mirabile dictu. — 

Father Esser holds God to be man’s last end even, it would seem, in 
the natural psychological order. When:he goes on to declare that the 
rational establishment of this centrality of God’s position in man’s life 
is “the primary end of the demonstration of God’s existence,’ *® we 
must, I presume, understand him to mean the end of the human acts 
by which the demonstration is carried out rather than the proper end 
of the demonstration itself, which should be truth for truth’s sake. 
The considerable part that Father Esser assigns the will in the accept- 
ance is highlighted by his contention that the known evidence for the 
existence of God is not metaphysical but hypothetical, not physical 
either but moral.’° This conclusion is the more startling when we recall 
that in his Epistemologia, where he gives a clear exposition of evidence | 
and certitude and its threefold analogical division, Father Esser states 
that certitude is based on the evidence of the relation between the subject 
and the predicate, which objective evidence is the motive of certitude." 
There also Father Esser upholds the thesis: Certitudo metaphysica est 
fundamentum certitudinis physicae et moralis 1? and he declares that the 
certitude one has of one’s own existence is reductively metaphysical.'* 
In the work we are reviewing, however, the author says that “the 
evidence by which man knows the existence, properties, and contingency 
of the world” and hence the existence of God “is moral evidence.” 


5 No. 120. 

*No. 311. 

™No. 312. 

* No. 81. 

* No. 97. Cf. also nos. 75-82. 

1° Nos. 95 f. 3 

11 G. Esser, Epistemologia, nos, 33 and 76. (Techny: Domus Missionum, 
1934). 

13 Ibid., no. 38. 

13 Ibid., no. 40. 
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The factor determinant of the moral character of the evidence is “the _ 

- custom and inelination in the rational nature of man for the intellect 
to give its assent when an object is rightly proposed and kuown, even | 
though man has the physical power to act against this inclination and 
to refuse his assent.” 1* Such an injection of the fallibility of man into 
the very character of objective evidence would dissolve all evidence 
and all certitude. ‘“ Metaphysical certitude is the basis for physical 
and moral certitude.” 1° Aliquandone dormit et Homerus? Even when 

the will, because of practical implications of a judgment, is needed to 
command the assent of the intellect, this does not alter the objective 
character of the evidence in the case nor of its correlative certitude.** 
If evidence is metaphysical, either intrinsically or reductively, the influx 
of the will on the assent given it by the intellect does not make the 
evidence less than metaphysical. Such is the evidence for the existence 

The publication of his Theologia naturalis brings Father Esser’s set 

of philosophy manuals to within one volume of completion. A volume 
of ethics has yet to appear. It is no small accomplishment thus to 
pioneer in the United States in the composition of a complete Latin 
manual of scholastic philosophy. We congratulate Father Esser sincere- 
ly and look forward to,the publication of his Ethica. 


Joserx Bucktey, S. M. 


Notre Dame Seminary, 
New Orleans, Louisiana. 


14G. Esser, Theologia naturalis, nos. 95f.: “ Reapse valet mens humana 
cognitionem evidentem acquirere existentiae, proprietatum et contingentiae 
rerum mundi. Evidentia hujus cognitionis non est absoluta seu metaphysica, 
sed hypothetica; ipsa enim nititur in legibus naturae, secundum quas res 
mundi facultates hominis afficiunt. ... Verumtamen evidentia non habetur 
in perceptione sensitiva et intellectuali, sed in judicio. ... Porro est mos 
et inclinatio naturae rationalis hominis, ut intellectus assensum praebeat, 
cum objectum modo debito proponitur et cognoscitur, licet homo potentiam 
‘ physicam habeat contra istam inclinationem agendi et assensum negandi. 
Ergo est evidentia moralis, qua homo mundi existentiam, proprietates, con- 
tingentiam cognoscit. Quoniam denique ex mundo suaque contingentia 
cognita concluditur Auctorem mundi, Deum, existere, inde recte colligitur 
existentiam Dei evidentia morali esse nobis notam.” 
Esser, Hpistemologia, no. 38. 
16 Cf. ibid., nos. 42a and 116. 
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Aesthetics: A Study of the Fine Arts in Theory and Practice. By 
James K. Feibleman. New and 
Inc., 1949. Pp. xl -+- 463, with index. $5.00. 


As his title indicates, James K. Feibleman, graduate profeavee of 
philosophy in Tulane University, considers in this very interesting work 
the speculative and practical aspects of aesthetics. Although its twenty 
chapters bring together a number of previously published articles, the 
assembling of topic is unified; and there is no burdensome repetition. 
This is primarily due to the author’s search for ontological foundations 
and his consistent attempt to apply metaphysical postulates. 

Any student of the philosophical content of aesthetics and any one 
who strives as a teacher to deal with its analysis will find in this work 
both stimulus and challenge. These things particularly deserve comment : 
the metaphysical system discussed in the first part and. applied through- 
out the second; the author’s devotion to definition; and the range and — 
novelty of his examples. 

Feibleman, assuming that beauty and art have objective reality, and 
that they must therefore be viewed in the light of ontology, first explains 
his theory of being. This he terms “ Axiological Realism.” Though an 
understanding of it is made difficult because of vocabulary and a curious 
conception of “ possible” being, the chief —- of this system are 
the following: 

There is an unending unity of all things under all siilliniuias The 
nature of this infinite unity is that of value—“ the worth which one 
thing, anything, has for another, any other, felt ted the infinite unity for 
the whole of its limitless self.” 

This infinite unity is broken up into two “ universes”: the eternal 
universe of possibility and a second temporal universe of actuality. 
Only possibility contains perfection. Actuality, which always consists 
in a selection from among possibilities, contains limitations and imper- 
fections. In the eternal order of possibility there are no discrete beings; 
but in the temporal, actual order there are discrete combinations of the 
ordered elements of possibility (i.e., value and logic) presented partly 
in confusion. Thus all things have both logic-relations and value- 
relations. Furthermore, the eternal order is unchanging, while the actual 
order is in continual flux, a flux occasioned by the efforts of actual 
things to reach the place in the hierarchy of being determined for them 
by the eternal order of possibility. Always moving in search of the ideal 
order through the limitations of time and space, the path of actuality 
is a zigzag course, an historical dialectic, an affair partly of cause and 
partly of chance. 
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This mixed interplay of law and chaos is attributed to a third 
“universe,” that of “destiny”: the direction of existence towards 
essence, of actuality toward possibility. This final note, that all existing — 
actuality yearns towards unity in eternal, possible essence, is emphasized 
throughout. 

How is all this applied to art? 

Artistic method belongs to the universe of deating. The artist and 

his material, including that on which he is working and the object - 
inspiring him, belong to the universe of existing actuality. The values 
which he seeks to actualize gelong to the universe of possible essence. 
That all actuality seeks perfection in “ possibility ” is brought out by 
the author’s discussion of the solace found in tragedy: 
. . - Values will be lost from existence but may return eventually ... 
it will always be possible that they will come into existence again. 
Hence every ~— is a fairy story for the values which exist happily 
ever after ... (Pp. 66 and 67). 

A second feature of this book is the place given to definition. In 
practically every chapter the struggle for clarification by logical analysis 
is consistent, even though the struggle does not always win through to 
success. Of special interest are the author’s definitions of beauty, art, 
ugliness, tragedy, comedy, aesthetic appreciation, and “ aesthetic meas- 

ure.” To art he gives much more place than to beauty; but discussions 
of. al these, and aaa his discussion of tragedy, deserve careful 
reading. 

Thirdly, despite constant and arresting difficulties of metaphysical 
concepts and vocabulary, the author’s examples and illustrations of 
theory merit the admiring appreciation of any teacher. Breadth and 
novelty are combined with extraordinary originality of interpretation. 
Especially to be noted are the chapters on The Aims of Architecture, 
Decline of Literary Chaos, The Basicity of the Plastic Arts, containing 
a discerning analysis of Greek art in contrast with that of modern times, 
and The Concave Favor, dealing with the vogue for irrationality in art. 

In conclusion it-may be said that one finds here a strange mingling 
of old and new; and in the new, a state of fermentation which causes 
much straining at the seams of the wine skins. There is apparent 
devotion to logic and analysis, sincere and courageous effort to view 
matters clearly, but also much metaphysical contenian incompleteness, 
and uncertainty. 

Sister M. EMMANUELLA Brennay, S. H.N. 


the Holy Names, 
Oakland, California. 
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Die Grund fragen der Philosophie. By August Brunner, S. J. Third 
edition. Freiburg-im-Breisgau: Herder, 1949. Pp. xvi + 314, 
with index. DM 8.80. 

This systematized summary of a modified Suarezianism has been 
familiar to English speaking readers in the translation of the Rev. 
Sidney A. Raemers, made from the first edition. A second edition was 
printed in 1944, but was completely destroyed in an air raid. This 
present third edition is a corrected version of the second in which a 
number of small changes, and several large and quite important changes 
and additions were made. | 

Among the more notable changes the first is in the theory of Sotianiinele 
and concept (pages 30-47, 53-60). The author refers to a rather naive 
version of the opinion that every judgment attains existence, and attacks 
it by asserting that the copula-function need have no connection with 
a verb denoting or connoting existence. In treating the concept, Father 
Brunner insists that the only proper and_adequate division of concepts 
according to extension is a three-fold one: into universal, collective, 
and singular concepts. This is not a minor issue with him; for the first 
presentation of the doctrine is emphatic, it is connected quite intimately 
with the difference between matter and spirit, and it is also an important 
part of his theory of the sciences. 

In his discussion of the sciences (pages 165-203) ,° the author stresses 
method. The two characteristics of method are first, that it must be 
proportioned to its object, and secondly, that it be public and com- 
municable. Two kinds of method are conceivable in the avoidance of 
error and attaining of truth. The first gathers all possible information | 
and unites all points of view, so that every knower may have as deep > 
and rich a knowledge as possible. The second method strips off all that 
is not common to all knowers, to retain only a sort of “least common 
denominator.” The first method, which is most suited to the historical 
sciences, is preeminently a way to understanding; the second, most 
suited to the natural sciences, is preeminently aimed at explanation. 
Non-historical sciences of man, like sociology, politics, or even experi- 
mental psychology, though they are essentially natural sciences, yet 
because of their subject, man, begin to be like to the —" sciences. 


1 Fundamental Questions of Philosophy (St. Louis, 1937). . \ 

*Corresponding pages of the original version, in the translation by 
Raemers, 45-53, 60-70. 

2 Replacing pages 187-219 in the translation by ‘Raemers. 
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The natural sciences make use of ‘induction, which Father Brunner | 
defines as the passage from a few experimental facts to the universality 
of all possible cases of the same kind. He then attempts a methodologi- 
cal justification of this process, which seems to be related to the logical 


consideration of the extension of concepts. In other words, universality 


is in inverse proportion to comprehension; the abstractive process of 
induction decreases the comprehension ; therefore it leads to universality. 
This is a stimulating suggestion; it is not clear that it is an adequate 
solution. | 
Grorce P. Kiusertanz, S. J. 
Saint Louis University, 3 | 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


Power and Morals. By Martin J. Hillenbrand. New York: 

Columbia University Press, 1949. Pp. xiv -+- 217, with index. 
$3.25. | 

A United States Foreign Service Officer concerns himself in this 


volume with the classical problems of political thinkers: power, au- 


thority and liberty. His answer is that of the student of St. Thomas: a 
specific and detailed ——— of the natural law is needed in the 
world today. 

A metaphysical basis of polities is not only a reality but a necessity. 
However, many modern political thinkers fail to face the full im- 
plications of their political philosophies. If the positivist-utilitarian- 
pragmatist, the contractualist, or the legalist would inquire into the 
metaphysics of his political or legal philosophy, he would have to admit 
the inadequacy of his tenets as principles of order. 

It is the natural law which offers the best basis for the two most 
important aspects of the problem of power. These two aspects are the 
réle of violence, and the relationship between authority and liberty. 

The use of violence, force, physical power, particularly that vested 
in the state, might be necessary under certain circumstances. However, 
the function of violence is essentially negative and non-creative—such 
is the author’s thesis. The acts of non-violence must follow if anything 
positive is to be achieved. | 

Thus the Indian philosophy of non-violence is more than a kind of 
pacifism. It contains elements of universal validity. Some of the 


western representatives of this philosophy are often misrepresented. 


Such is particularly the case of Aldous Huxley. 
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Violence against man is always a blow at liberty. That even violence 
of the legitimate authority suffers from the imperfection of being at 
best only “the lesser of two evils,” is the opinion of Hillenbrand. 

This is a regrettable statement. For one might question what is_the 
end of the legitimate force of the state: a “lesser evil” or a positjve 
good? | 

The use of violent compulsion “always involves some privation of 
a due good which, as the metaphysicians say, is what constitutes evil 
in the ontological order.” (pp. 131-132) vat the author means 
physical rather than ontological. P 

The problem of power is solved when a atitinetas pelathinihie 
between authority and liberty is attained. But such perfect solutions 
are not for this world. So the best mankind can hope for, concludes 
Hillenbrand, is a general tendency towards the control of power by 
morals, and by legitimate national and international authority sanctioned 
by morals. 

If one is allowed to make a guess, the primary objective of the 
author was to convert to the natural law philosophy those who need 
such conversion. In this, one cannot do otherwise but pray for the 
success of this volume. | 
Trpor Payzs. 


University of Detroit, 
Detroit, Michigan. 


Causa Causarum: On the Nature of the Good and Final Cause. By 
Charles Hollencamp, Ph. D., S.T.D. Quebec: Editions de 
l'Université Laval, 1949. Pp. xiii 52. $1.50. 

The author states in his preface that, “The modern elimination of 
final causality from the operations of nature has gone hand in hand ~ 
with an everdeepening misconception of the good.” It is his purpose 
to show that a distortion of St. Thomas’ teaching on the true nature of 
the good, introduced by Durandus and continued in Suarez and Vasquez, 
laid the foundations—at least in part—for the modern philosophical 
aversion to final causes. An examination of relevant passages from the 
writers cited above makes it evident that their conception of the ratio 
formalis of the good differed radically from that of St. Thomas. 

The central thesis is put very clearly on page 46 where it is stressed 
that in the mind of St. Thomas the essential nature of the good lies in 
the fact that it is perfective; it is related to appetite and perfective of 
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appetite. In the opinion of the other scholastics mentioned the formal 
ratio of the good assumes a more static aspect; it would seem to be 
restricted to the réle of constitutive (formal) perfection. If that is 
true, the dynamism which was implied in St. Thomas’ definition of the 
good is entirely destroyed and there is no place in reality for the final 
cause, the cause which is the sufficient reason of activity. The contention 
that the constitutive, static view of the good aided in the eclipse of 
final causes would then be vindicated. | 

The scope of the present work is intentionally limited to a study of 
the philosophers who have been mentioned but indication is made that 
a future study will consider the effects of these ideas on men such as 
Bacon and Spinoza in their views on final causes. The main thesis is 
developed in a clear manner and the work as a whole should be of aid 
in casting light on the historical process through which the final cause, 
the causa causarum, was, in many quarters, denied any causal influence 
—or any existence—whatsoever. 


St. John’s Seminary, 3 
Brighton, Mase. 
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Treatise On Values. By Samuel L. Hart. New York: Philosophi- 
cal Library, 1949. Pp. 165, with index. $3.75. 

The main thesis of this book is the following: “Values are... 
generic concepts which we arrive at by experiencing and comparing 
events ... they are recurrent patterns of preference” (p. 8; p. 11). 
This statement is directed against two classes of philosophers: (1) 
Nihilistic sceptics who take values to be mere “ emotional ejaculations ” 
(p. 63) or declare, in Carnap’s words that they are “ commands in a 
misleading grammatical form” (p. 60). (2) “ Absolutists” who with 
Max Scheler hold that “there are genuine and true value qualities 
which constitute an independent realm of objects” (p. 59). 

This reviewer happens to belong to the second class. But I would 
have highly weleomed a precise statement of the meaning of “ objective 
relativism ” in application to the problems of value. The disappointment | 
is stark. The book does not lead to anything definite beyond John 
Dewey’s Gifford Lectures of 1929 (Quest of Certainty). There is no 
real analysis of what is given in the realm of values, no elucidations of 
its significance. It is simply taken for granted that everything man does — 
and feels and thinks has an instrumental function for the integration, 
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adaptation, expansion of Life and thay its whole being consists in this 
function. The object as it is in itself, disappears. “God as the infinite 
spirit is the expression of the strength we derive from our social 
emergence.” (p. 145) That’s what God is! 

Similar things are stated about goodness, justice, beauty and the like: 
“Most confusion comes from ignoring the heuristic importance of 
value universals. If we think of them as existing general phenomena 
and not as instrumental, reflective tools, we are bound to indulge in 
useless speculations.” (p. 49-50) This is a far-reaching transformation, 
to say the least: The object of our thought becomes a tool and even a 
bending tool, a kind of rubber blade—a perfectly frightening trans- 
formation indeed. 

_ The question one is always tempted to ask the instrumentalist is this: 

Is your expose itself “an instrumental reflective tool” or is it an 
attempt to describe how things are—whether we like it or not? Just 
_ plain and simple: how they are? Often-repeated little phrases like “ is 

a fact” seems to suggest that the book attempts to be descriptive of 
reality. Furthermore, the very usefulness of instrumentalism, and, for — 
that matter, of any kind of pragmatism, is subject to serious doubt. 
Was it not better, i. e. more effective for the mastering of the problems 
of life, to believe that things are what they are than to believe that our 
belief is nothing but an instrument of our life? How can one manage 
still to believe in what is shown to be an illusion? The pronouncement 
of instrumentalism itself seems to be rather a harsh disservice to the 
instrumentalist cause, to the furthering and expanding of Life. 

This leads to another important problem. Mr. Hart states: “Since 
good and bad are human. creations, they can develop and undergo 
modifications from inadequate to more appropriate forms of life. 
Such a transformation is a fact no scientific, unbiased, genetic approach 
ean overlook. No doubt our aesthetic, moral and religious values may 
be traced to biological and utilitarian needs. ... The :iecessities of 
life are decisive factors behind our values.” (p. 114-5) No doubt? 
Oh, yes, great doubt! | o 

Any attempt to reduce the category of “value” to that of “ useful- 
ness ” is self-defeating, for “ utilitarian needs ” are needs in the service 
of something which is itself worth being served. This something, then, 
simply is of value in the old sense. No great subtlety is needed to 
discover that the whole book actually does not deal with values, but only 
with one value—the value of Life. The immanent thesis is: All the 
other values, such as beauty, goodness, truth are means in the disguise 
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of ends. But Life is the absolute of all absolutes; as such it is merely 
taken for granted by the author. Nothing which would approach a 
discussion of its character as absolute value (or better absolute good) 
is to be found in the book. Its meaning remains unclarified. The word 
sometimes seems to be stretched far beyond that which it is meant to 
cover in any sober use of language. 

Furthermore, the changes in the structure of ethics which are entailed 
by such a position, are never discussed, indeed they seem hardly to be 
suspected by the author. Consciousness of obligation is a fact. It must 
be explained. “ Recurrent patterns of preference ” will not do, because 
it only acknowledges that we do act in a certain way, but not why we 
ought to do it. At any event, obligation cannot be what it seems to be, 
if good and bad is a human creation. The unconditional demand of 
morally important values must be a deceptive appearance, if we accept 
the instrumentalist position. 

And here another point must be raised shoul philosophies of the 
type: What seems to be X and what ail naive people take for being 
X, is in fact “nothing but” Y—nothing but a disguise of Nature or 
Life or whatever is declared to be “the decisive factor behind.” 
“ Nothing-but ” philosophies are the very model of dogmatism, as they 
ask us to believe against all appearance. Coupled with relativism it 
sums up to a strange position, but as a matter of fact there is hardly 
a dogmatism as rigid and unbending as the relativistic dogmatism. 

Samuel Hart’s Treatise on Values is not a very original book, but it 
is a characteristic manifestation of the philosophy of our time, or at 
least of some current of that —— As such it is not without 
interest. 

BaLpuin V. ScHwakrz. 


Seton Hill College, 
Greensburg, Pa. 
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